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“They sat there with the pulsing stillness of the forest upon them.” 





Sumas Brown. ‘It w’u’dn’t be yuh if yuh c’u’dn’t disagree 
with a body! I ain’t a-goin’ to put on any lugs fer him, any- 
ways, if he has bought the mill an’ the whole loggin’-camp. 
He can take what the rest o’ the boarders take. Yuh needn’t 
think I’m a-goin’ to have my best napkins used up fer him 


& A either. I see yuh a-puttin’ one ’t his plate.” 
Ct ‘*Mrs. Goshen Brown gives her boarders napkins,” said 
—_— Ly Sidonie, with quiet diplomacy. 
LY ** She does!” Mrs. Sumas Brown closed her lips in a scorn- 


ke 


“‘T pon’r like the looks of him,” said Mrs. Sumas Brown. 
“‘T bet he’s got the big head. I never see anybody come out 
here from Bawston that didn’t have it. They all git it took 
off of ’em in a hurry, though, I notice. What does sech a high- 
an’-mighty want of a shingle-mill an’ loggin’-camp, I’d like to 
know! Here, Sidonie, let’s hull these strawberries.» 

She sat down and took a pan of berries on her lap. She had 
the generous pink flesh and the comfortable look generally that 
come to a woman at fifty if she has not fretted her health 
away over small cares. There was another Mrs. Brown at the 
logging-camp, and, as initials were not in high favor, they were 


known as Mrs, ‘‘Soomas” Brown and Mrs. Goshen Brown, 
from the towns in which they had formerly dwelt. 





By ELLA HIGGINSON. 


AvtTHor OF ‘‘ THE CuTTIN’ OuT oF Bart Winn,” ‘“‘ THE TAKIN’ 
In oF OLD Mis’ Lang,” Erc, 


“‘T liked him,” said Sidonie, sitting down and taking a 
strawberry in her pale, delicate fingers. ‘‘1 didn’t think he 
was so bad. He has good eyes, and they are such a beautiful 
brown.” 

Sidonie was very different from her mother. She was slen- 
der, almost to fragility. Her figure was round and perfectly 
poised. She had much brown hair with gold streaks glancing 
loosely through it. Her eyes were large and earnest and gray. 
There were blue veins in her temples ; but with al. her delicacy 
she had a look of deep strength and self-reliance, 

She wore a lawn dress that had faded toa light green that 
was very becoming to her pale, clear complexion. 

**O’ course yuh’d like him if I didn’t,” complained Mrs, 


ful expression. ‘‘ Well, then, Mr. Ethelbert Gilder er Mr. 
Anybody Else can have a napkin a meal here, ’f he wants, « 
six napkins a meal, Mis’ Goshen Brown ’ll have to get up be- 
fore the chickins ’f she expects to git ahead o’ this old hen. 
There! Yuh go out an’ ring the dinner-bell—the whistle’s 
jest blew.” 

The Rynearson shingle-mill had been set upon a creek in a 
little clearing in the heart of a dense fir and cedar forest. Iv 
was a full mile from the Nooksack River ; but it was indiffer- 
ent to rivers. Two narrow steel rails went shining along the 
edge of the forest, and two others curved gracefully down to 
the mill itself. 

The clearing was not large. Around it circled the dark for- 
est wali, with the railroad cleaving a narrow avenue through 
on one side and the skid-road on the other ; while a wavering 
line of silver-dappled alders pointed out the way that the creek 
went. 

The Rynearson mill had recently become the Gilder mill, but 
the men liked the name as little as they liked the new owner. 








The Sumas Brown residence was what is known as a “‘ shack.” 
It was larger than most shacks, however, having three bed- 
rooms, a kitchen, and a dining-room. It was made of ‘‘ shakes,” 
which gave it a picturesque look. It was lined and ceiled with 
strong, white muslin to prevent the entrance of saw-dust. 

When Mr. Gilder entered the dining-room his glance went 
to the neatly-laid table with a bowl of eglantine in the centre ; 

from that to the white walls with wild ‘‘ hanging-basket”’ vine 
trained over them from the little painted cans in which it 
grew; tothe pale drifts of maidenhair fern growing in corners; 
the wild hop-vines climbing over the open windows. There 
was a vase full of scarlet columbine, and another of wild, rose- 
colored clover. 

Then his eyes came with sudden surprise to Sidonie—and 
went no further. 

After supper that evening Mr. Gilder walked around the 
clearing aimlessly. He had his hands in his pockets and was 
smoking a cigar. There were at least seventy-five men in the 
camp, and not one with whom he could have a thought in com- 
mon. They were assembled in various shacks, playing cards 
and drinking whisky. 

He walked down to the creek and sat on the bridge, and 
asked himself if he could endure a year in such a hole, even for 
the fortune he expected to make. He walked a little way out 
the skid-road, but the skids were greasy ; so he turned ‘and 
went back in a terrible disgust. 

He told himself that he would go to his shack and write to 
Constance—he expected to marry Constance—and describe the 
place he was in. She was a sweet and tender woman. She 
would sympathize with him. 

On his way to the shack he passed the sheds, open on one 
side, where the huge bulls used on the skid-road were resting in 
their stalls. He paused to look at them. 

Something light in the dusk of one of the stalls attracted his 
glance. It moved and came toward him. 

It was Sidonie, in a short, full skirt and high boots. 

‘* ve been in to see the bulls,” she said, simply. ‘I come 
every night. They all know me, but old Blue ’s my favorite.” 

Gilder would have laughed, but something in her voice kept 
him silent. She stooped and patted the bull gently. He turned 
his head, breathing heavily, and licked her hand. ‘‘ His breath 
is sweet,” she said, leaning upon him. ‘“ He likes to have me 
sit on him. I keep this dress just to wear out here. The bull- 
puncher tells me ”—she laughed softly—‘‘ that if I miss coming 
one night they’re so cranky all next day he can’t do anything 
with them.” 

She came out and stood beside Gilder. The sun was going 
down over the tops of the trees ; it set a fire of reddish gold in 
the girl’s magnificent coils of hair. She stood silently looking 
at the bulls. 

“How do you endure this life?’ asked Gilder, suddenly 
recognizing that the girl was above her surroundings and her 
people. The girl turned her cool, gray eyes steadily upon him. 

“*T teach school,” she said. ‘‘ In a funny little log-house on 
the bank of the Nooksack. It's quite a mile. It’s a lovely 
path — like a narrow gray ribbon — through the deep forest. 
Then I help mother Saturdays, and I have Sundays and even- 
ings to myself.” 

“* And these Sundays and evenings? What do you do with 
them ?” 

She turned her head with a slow, easy movement ; it struck 
him that it was set upon her slender, beautiful throat like a 
lily. ‘“‘Iread and study. And there’s always the forest.” 

‘< Tt must be very lonely,” said Gilder. He was leaning on 
the bars, looking down on her. His eyes were full of her com- 
pelling beauty. 

She smiled. ‘One can’t be lonely with the forest at one’s 
door,” she said. ‘‘ Of course the mill and the whole clearing 
are——” 

She stopped, laughing. Gilder’s glance followed hers over 
the unpainted shacks, the ugly mill, the taH, dusty brakes, and 
the great charred stumps lifting their black forms evérywhere 
to the sunset. Not one thing of beauty—except the one to 
which his eyes returned with a thrill of pleasure. 

‘** But fifty yards in any direction,” she went on, bringing 
her glance back to his, ‘‘ and you are in the forest. I don’t be- 
lieve you know what our forests are like. They’re so deep and 
dim and still. The moss is like a pale-green velvet carpet, and 
the great trees go up, so straight and close together, two hun- 
dred, three hundred feet——” 

‘* That is one of your ‘ boom’ stories,” he interrupted, with 
an amused smile. 

“Tt’s a true one,” she replied, smiling, too, but breathing 
stilly. ‘ And the sunlight only gets through enough to lie on 
the moss in tiny, gold shapes. The firs are clocks—they drop 
a cone for every minute ; and when it rains you can hear it 
sinking into the earth. Pan is not dead !” she exclaimed, in 
a sudden burst of tumultuous passion, striking her palms to- 
gether. Then a swift, deep color came upon her face, and she 
was silent. 

Gilder would have been amused had he not been so touched. 
A man who is both touched and amused is interested. 

He walked with her to her door. All the windows shone out 
like brass. The dusty ferns took on a sudden quivering glory 
of color. Amethyst clouds were breaking apart in the tall tops 
of the trees. He followed her into the dining-room. 

“Tm coming in to see your books,” he said. 

She hesitated. It was a real blush that came now. ‘I’ve 
not very many,” she said ; she still stood hesitating. Thenshe 
lifted her head with a movement that would have been haughty 
in any other woman, and walked to a door at one end of the 
room, he following her, and flung it open. 

* This is my study,” she said, with the air of a queen. ‘‘ No 
one has ever been in here. It’s not in order for visitors ; but 
you may come in.” 

“ Thank you,” he replied, entering. 

it was a tiny room, not more than eight feet square. The 
floor was covered with blue-striped matting. There was one 
small window, curtained with some thin blue stuff. Delicate 
vines were outlined against it. The walls were lined with 
books. In the centre of the room was a small home-made table, 
painted white. A wooden chair, also painted white, was drawn 
close to it. 


CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF 


Gilder walked about the room, looking at the books. They 
were all good, but some of them amazed him. He had expect- 
ed to find Longfellow and Whittier ; but he was unprepared 
for Rossetti, Tennyson, Dante, Milton, Hugo, Eliot, and trans- 
lations of Virgil and Goethe. 

Sidonie sat down and rested her elbows on the table, sinking 
her chin in her palms. She looked at him steadily as he went 
about the room ; there were burning questions in her eyes. 
Presently he brought a chair from the dining-room and sat 


. down opposite her, 


The table was littered with magazines. A book lay open, 
with the leaves pressed down. 

‘** You have read all these books ?” he asked. 

‘* Many times.” 

He took another look at the shelves. 

**'You have read more deeply than most college women. 
What, of all these books, is your favorite ?”’ 

She laid her hand, palm downward, on the open book. It 
was the Bible. It was open at the fourth chapter of Solomon’s 
Song. 

‘* [thought you would name Tennyson or Longfellow,” he 
said, after a surprised silence. ‘‘ Or, perhaps, Rossetti. I cer- 
tainly expected that you would name a poet.” 

‘*There is no poetry like that.” She leaned toward him, 
pressing her hand on the book. There was a fire in her eyes. 
‘“*There never will be any poets like the men who wrote it. 
They were not afraid.” 

He was conscious of a deep thrill of exaltation ; a sudden 
shakingiloose of low ambitions and a rising to a clearer, higher 
atmosphere. 

He looked intently into her eyes. ‘‘ Who taught you to feel 
that ?” 

“ Pve felt it ever since I could read. Don’t imagine I believe 
all the Bible! I don’t. One must sift and sift to get the gold. 
You can hear God’s voice all through the Bible, if you listen— 
just as you can hear it when the wind blows through the grass, 
or the sea comes up the beach. But you have to listen !—listen 
for yourself! You mustn’t trust anybody’s ears but your 
own.” 

Gilder sat for some moments playing with a pencil and look- 
ing at the girl. He was lost in deep thought. At last he said, 
slowly, half smiling: ‘‘ I want to ask you one more question. 
I will promise to ask no more to-night. You have read widely, 
and formed your own opinions. College women and univer- 
sity women parrot out the opinions and criticisms of their pro- 
fessors as if they were their own. But you have had to rely 
solely upon yourself. Of all the women you have read about, 
what one would you rather have been ?”’ 

She was silent ; her eyes grew larger and darker. Her face 
was eloquent with rapid and varied thought. Her deep, noise- 
less breathing spoke of repressed passion—passions, rather— 
springing to an old and familiar struggle. When she spoke 
her voice was calm; but he saw thaf her throat was throbbing. 

‘* Sappho ”—her color came and went; ‘‘ Cleopatra ”—the 
throbbing in her throat quickened ; she hesitated ; a beautiful 
shining came upon her face ; she uttered softly, ‘‘ Ruth. Most 
of all, Mary, the mother of Christ. After her ”—there was a 
light on her face now that made Gilder look at her as one looks 
at the far, high lights of dawn—rapt, exalted, feeling God be- 
hind them—“‘ after her, the Mary Magdalen.” 

‘*The Mary Magdalen !” he breathed. 

“Yes; oh, yes. She is to all women what Christ is to all 
the world. She is the greatest woman the world has had.” 

For a little while Mr. Ethelbert Gilder sat speechless before 
this country girl whom he had offered to teach, and who served 
her mother’s boarders as coolly and as gracefully as she would 
have given a cup of tea to a visitor ; this girl who went nightly 
to caress a dozen tired bulls in their stalls, and to examine 
their sides, lest they might have been prodded too deeply dur- 
ing some hard, up-hill pull. 

‘* Now you must go,” she said, smiling. ‘‘ It’s ten o’clock.” 

He went out into the sweet June night. The moon was 
moving in slow majesty through the trees. The little clearing 
was beautiful in the soft light. Somehow the place did not 
seem so unendurable to Gilder as he sat on his front steps, 
smoking, far into the night, and thinking of the girl whose 
light shone out through the vines that climbed over her 
window. 

The following day was Sunday. Every one else had break- 
fasted when Gilder reached the dining-room. He was con- 
scious of a feeling of disappointment when his breakfast was 
brought in by Mrs. Sumas Brown, instead of Sidonie. 

In a few minutes the girl came in. Her face was glowing ; 
her bright hair was damp with dew and fog. 

‘*T expected to find oceans of flowers in the forest this morn- 
ing,” she said. ‘*‘But I came upon this one beautiful orchid, 
and then I desired no others. Beside it all other flowers seem 
pale and not worth carrying home.” 

She held toward him a most beautiful specimen of the Ca- 
lypso borealis, an orchid found in deep, damp places in the 
Washington forests. It was of a rich, rosy purple. Its fra- 
grance was at once ravishing and elusive. 

Gilder examined it with delight. 

**T found it three miles from here,” went on Sidonie, glee- 
fully as a child. ‘‘It grows in a dim glen, shut in by dark, 
old trees, with a golden-green moss all over their trunks and 
over the earth ; and long, silver moss hangs from all the 
branches. There is not a sound in there ; even the birds come 
and look at you and do not sitig. Don’t you want to go with 
me some Sunday ?’ 

Mrs. Sumas Brown opened the door. 

“Well, good grieve !” she exclaimed. ‘Where yuh b’en ? 
It’s high time you come! D’yuh git any licorish root? I bet 
yub fooled the whole mornin’ away an’ never onct thought o’ 
licorish root !” 

“*T did forget,” said the girl, slowly. The glow went out of 
her face. She took the orchid from Gilder and went into her 
room. He heard the door close between them. 

“TI never see her beat!” grumbled Mrs. Sumas Brown. 
** Always a-gittin’ her feelin’s hurt over nothin’.” 

Then Gilder fell to thinking seriously of the girl and of her 
life. 

“She is like the orchid,” he thought, ‘‘ that has sprung up 


in the deep, dark forest and wastes its delicate beauty and 
fragrance.” 

Two weeks later Gilder was leaving the dining-room one 
morning when Sidonie came in like a whirlwind. She was 
breathing swiftly with excitement. 

‘* Oh, come !” she exclaimed. ‘‘ There’s just time! They’re 
coming! They’re bringing up old Ginger !” 

She was gone like a flash. Gilder followed her. He had 
not the faintest surmise as to what or.who old Ginger was—it 
was sufficient for him to know that the girl bade him come. 

She sped before him down the skid-road until she reached 
a curve at the top of along hill. There she poised on a skid, 
in a quiver of excitement, and looked back, signaling him to 
hasten. 

He reached her side breathless with his run. 

‘What is it ?” 

“It’s old Ginger!” she panted. ‘I’ve been so afraid I 
should not be here when they brought him! Oh, look! Isn’t 
it grand ? Isn’t it worth coming miles to see ?” 

Gilder looked. Twelve splendid bulls were straining up the 
sloping incline, dragging behind them an immense tree—larger 
than anything he had ever imagined in the tree line. Several 
men—hook-tenders, bull-punchers, skid-greasers—ran behind 
it, greasing the skids, goading the bulls, pushing here and 
pulling there with cant-hooks. There was much shouting, 
much creaking of chains, much straining of noble animals and 
swelling of hot nostrils. The muscles stood out in their backs 
and sides like ropes ; their. eyes rolled, their feet slipped and 
clung and stumbled to new foothold. The blood spurted under 
sharp, and often cruel, pricks from the steel goads. The huge 
cedar bulk slid, groaning.and creaking, up the skids. The 
greaser ran ahead of the bulls, stooping constantly to drop 
splashes of grease on the skids from long wooden paddles, 

“They’re a-comin’ !” he yelled to Sidonie. ‘ Better git out 
o’ the way! Look-ee out there !» That end ’ll fly around an’ 
hit yuh. Hey, miss! Look-ee out there !” 

But Sidonie pressed recklessly near until Gilder, in whose 
veins some of the girl’s enthusiasm was commencing to burn, 
took a firm hold of her arm and drew her aside. She was 
trembling with excitement. ‘‘Oh, see old Blue !” she cried. 
“*He’s the off-wheeler ! Isn’t he noble !” -And she waved her 
kerchief proudly as the panting brute struggled by. 

With a final, triumphant effort and plunge the tree was 
borne to its destination and lay motionless on the skids. 

The trembling went suddenly out of the girl. The fire died 
out of her face. ‘‘ What a pity !” she said, looking down 
gravely at the fallen cedar. ‘‘Oh, what a pity ! And we have 
been enjoying it! Let us go back.” 

As they walked along she looked back regretfully. ‘‘ Poor 
old Ginger! He was the king of the forest all these years. 
Two men lost their lives bringing him down from the skies.” 

*“ Ah !” said Gilder, with unconscious condescension. ‘‘ One 
doesn’t think of a place like this having its tragedies.” 

““Oh, doesn’t one !” flashed out the girl, instantly, with a 
great scorn. ‘“‘I know what you think. You think we are 
clods. You think we arein a groove! Let me tell you that 
you are in a groove, too—a groove so narrow and so deep that 
you'll never get out ! You have no joy in nature ; you have 
no joy in yourself ; you have no joy in God! You look at a 
flower or a weed, and you say it’s beautiful or ugly, as you 
think; you look at a noble animal, ora great forest, or a scarlet 
sunset, and you see nothing but the thing itself ! You do notsee 


‘God in anything ; you have no religion. You belong to some 


church, probably, because your father does, or your mother 
does, or your great-grandmother did before you were born, 
and if you were asked what you believe, or what your church 
believes, you couldn’t tell!” Gilder winced. ‘‘ You have no 
joy in yourself,” went on the girl, passionately. ‘* You can’t 
be alone an hour without being bored. You have to be amused 
—like a child !” 

She sprang up the steps, but Gilder caught her hand and 
held it, compelling her to turn. She looked down on him un- 
der frowning brows. Her face glowed; her eyes flamed with 
a blue fire. She was most beautiful. 

Gilder smiled at her with that tenderness that comes to 
a man’s face when he is beginning to love unconsciously. 
“You're a bigot,” he said, thrilling deliciously as her hand 
struggled to release itself. ‘‘ You’re very, very terrible, and 
I'm afraid of you.” 

Then he let her go. She gave him a fierce look and flashed 
into the house. He went away, still smiling. ‘‘She’s perfect 
now,” he said. ‘ That little spurt of temper has made her 
perfect.” 


Mrs. Sumas Brown came into the dining-room and sat down. 
She was beating butter and sugar together. Sidonie was 
arranging the table for dinner. 

‘** Fer pity’s sake !” exclaimed her mother. ‘*‘ What a little 
dab o’ pickles! ’S that all yuh’re a-goin’ to put on? ‘Sh-h-h! 
There goes Mis’ Goshen Brown by. I wonder what ails ’er. 
She looked in here sour ’s swill. I guess she’s lost a boarder, 
an’ ’s lookin’ in here to see ’f we’ve got him.” 

It was September. Gilder had not only endured three 
months in the heart of a Washington forest, but had found 
them to be the happiest months of his life. He was in love with 
Sidonie. 

Constance was his cousin, and she had promised to marry 
him. It was a kind of family arrangement. They had a mild, 
comfortable affection for each other—most comfortable. Gil- 
der, for instance, had never felt murder in his heart while 
watching Constance waltzing in the arms of some other man. 
That is the surest testof love. When a man can be indifferent 
to that, either his love or his nature is of the milk-and-water 
sort. Gilder, considering waltzing a bore, was grateful to 
every man who took Constance off his hands at a ball. 

He went to see her regularly; and kissed her dutifully, with 
much calmness and a certain pleasure. She was a pretty wo- 
man, dainty and patrician. But all her kisses distilled intoone 
kiss could not have sent the delicious fire rolling along his veins 
like one touch of Sidonie’s small, firm hand. 

When he had left Boston to make his fortune in cedar shin- 
gles there had been the understanding between them that he 
was to remain a year and then return and marry Constance. 








and he was absolutely sure that she was the kind of girl to 
hold him to his promise. re 

Now he knew what love was. On Puget Sound the summer 
nights are long, purple twilights that soon after midnight silver 
into dawn. At one o’clock the birds utter their first drowsy 
notes, and dawn is felt, rather than seen, coming up the east. 
Night after night, as the summer went on, Gilder had sat with 
Sidonie in her tiny study till midnight. There was no society 
here ; no one to suggest impropriety and steal the pure sweet- 
ness out of their intercourse. 

Gilder had taught the girl much ; but she had taught him 
more. He had drawn from her the sublimity and the exalta- 
tion of love, life, and thought. He felt himself rising, a strong- 
er and a better man, out of his old self. He had the sublime 
exultation of one who mounts into clearer and higher air ; who 
climbs to great and lonely heights, and finds the world well 
lost for the passionate, still rapture of being alone with Co 
and of seeing with new vision the beauty and the majesty of 
His smallest work. 

And the girl who had led him up these heights—he loved her 
so he trembled when he went into her presence. He worshiped 
her. Often he could not lift his eyes for what was in them— 
what he dared not let her see. Often he could not speak—for 
what he dared not let her hear. He had not forgotten Con- 
stance. 

The thought of her, and of his allegiance to her, tortured 
him. He could put it from him during business hours and 
cares, and during the sweet, delicious hours he spent with 
Sidonie ; but when he was alone it became almost unendur- 
able. Constance—after having known Sidonie! A pale, odor- 
less lily—after having found a rare and fragrant orchid in the 
lonely place where God himself had set it! Who would go 
back and dwell with the many in the valley, after having 
dwelt alone with one other on the heights ? 

As Mrs. Sumas Brown spoke, Gilder passed the door on his 
way to his shack. She saw him, and cast a shrewd, curious 
look at Sidonie. ‘‘ Yuh needn’t blush so.” 

The girl went on arranging the table. 

“Tsay I w’u’dn’t blush so! There’s no call fer blushin’ so 
ev’ry time yuh set eyes on him. Yuh’ll have the whole camp 
a-noticin’ it. Your face ’s like fire. It’u’d be diffrent ’f he’d 
spoke up. But he ain’t yet. Has he ?” 

The girl was silent. 

““T say, has he? Why don’t yuh answer me? Aigh ?” 

“Oh, mother !” exclaimed the girl in sheer bitterness of 
soul. “If you ever ask me that again I’ll go away and never 
come back.” 

“ Oh, yuh will, aigh ?”’ Mrs. Brown had a frightened look ; 
but she kept right on nagging. ‘‘ That’s a pretty way to talk 
to your mother. Id like to know ’f I ain’t a right to find out 
his intentions. I can’t open my mouth but yuh go to flar’n’ up 
like a sulphur match. He’s so ’n love with yuh he can’t keep 
his eyes off o’ yuh, an’ I don’t see why he don’t speak up. I 
don’t go much on men that make love an’ make love, an’ never 
speak up. First thing yuh know he’ll up an’ leave an’ go back 
East, an’ the Goshen. Browns ’ll go round a-tee-heein’ b’cause 
yuh let him slip through your fingers——” 

Sidonie’s face turned white. She went suddenly out of the 
room. Her respect for her mother was beautiful, and her 
patience great ; but this was unbearable. 

After an early supper that evening Gilder went into the 
little study. 

“The summer is going,” he said, ‘‘and you have never 
taken me to the place where the orchids grow. Let us go to- 
night. The moon rises at nine.” 

She rose instantly. ‘It’s just the night to go,” she said, 
putting on her hat. ‘‘ We will go down the skid-road. The 
men are still at work. They’ve been falling all day. If we 
hurry we may-see the last tree come down.” 

They walked as rapidly as the greased skids would permit, 
and were soon down in the forest. Presently they heard shout- 
ing as if in warning. A voice yelled, ** All right. Go it !” 
Then there was silence, broken only by an axe beating through 
the heart of a tree in regular, rhythmic strokes. 

‘‘We’re just in time,” cried Sidonie, joyfully, springing 
around a curve. A mighty fir was ready to fall. Already 
there was a toppling movement among its highest boughs. 
The men had all withdrawn from the place where it was ex- 
pected to fall, save the one who was giving it its last blow. 
They were roughly-clad men. Their flannel shirts were rolled 
back from their brown, hairy breasts. Each stood with knot- 
ted hands on his hips, resting one knee, like a horse. They 
breathed grandly, with swelling throats and chests. They 
wore their rude clothing with strong, unconscious grace. 

Every man took off his hat as Sidonie flashed into view, 
with a gleam of sudden pleasure in his eyes. Two or three 
beat down the tall brakes with their feet to make a place for 
her. She glided into it smiling. Gilder stood close beside her. 
Then all eyes were turned upon the tree. 

There was a last blow, a warning shout, and the chopper 
sprang backward. There was intense stillness as the slim top 
started downward ; then a soft noise, like the far-off shivering 
of the sea as it comes up the tide-lands, swellimg gradually 
louder and louder, as the tree cut its way swiftly through the 
air and the tops of other trees. At the last it was like the roar 
of surf on rocky cliffs. It reached the earth with a crash of 
thunder that went echoing away in long waves of sound 
through miles of forest, and laid its beautiful tip three hundred 
and fifty feet from the spot where it had stood for a thousand 
years, with the sap throbbing out of its severed veins. 

Shouting and jesting, two or three men leaped upon the 
prostrate body, and soon the saws went rasping through the 
bark, feeling their way roughly to the wood underneath. 

“Let us go on,” said Gilder. They turned into a narrow 
path or trail that led into the deeper forest. They were followed 
by the clear ring of an axe beating its way into another tree. 
But soon this sound, and all others, grew fainter, until they 
ceased altogether. The early sunset was upon them, and 
already the sweet coolness of evening had sprung up about 
them. 


It was midnight. For three hours they had been lost in the 
forest, wandering aimlessly. Now they had paused in a dim 
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glen, into which the moonbeams struggled faintly. Their feet 
were in‘a carpet of soft velvet moss. They were surrounded 
by great trees, from whose branches long fragments of moss 
drooped. Here and there glimmered a dappled, ghostly alder. 

‘It is like the place,” said the girl, with a troubled sigh ; 
‘*but not it. We may as well rest a while. I am very tired.” 

Gilder trembled. ‘It is a beautiful place,” he said, ‘‘ but 
I think we ought to go on. Lean on me, and we will walk 
slowly.” 

‘* But what good will it do ?’ she said. She leaned on him 
like a child, and they walked a little way. ‘‘We may only 
wauder farther from home. It will be better to sitdown and 
rest till daylight. I'm so tired.” 

** We ought to go on,” said Gilder, uncertainly. 

‘* You’re afraid they will be uneasy about us,” she said, 
éarnestly. ‘‘They won’t. Mother never worries about me. 
Once I was lost all night and she didn’t worry ; so, of course, 
she won’t when you’re with me.” 

Gilder was silent. She felt his strong, deep breathing. 

‘*Let us sit Cowa,” she insisted, gently. ‘‘ The moss is so 
soft, and I’m so tired.” 

He took off his coat and spread it on the moss. He sunk 
upon it and drew her down beside him, keeping her hands in 
his warm palms. - 

‘* You are cold,” she said ; ‘‘ you are trembling.” 

“*T am not cold,” he answered her. 

Then they were both silent. The night was very sweet. 
After a little she said, low : 

‘“‘Tam afraid. I’ve never been afraid before.” 

‘“‘Lean upon me,” said Gilder. His voice shook with tender- 
ness. ‘I will take care of you.” 

‘“*T know,” she whispered. She knelt up, leaning her soft 
shoulder upon his breast and turning her face from him. 
‘* How sweet it is !” 

“* Aye,” said Gilder, *‘ it is sweet.” 

He pushed her sleeve to her elbow and stroked her arm asa 
tender father might have done—protectingly. 

‘* You are trembling,” she repeated. 

He had loved her passionately for three months, yet had 
scarcely touched her hand. It was small wonder, he thought, 
that he should tremble. 

They sat then with the pulsing stillness of the forest upon 
them. Neither spoke. He pressed his hand, still wita that 
caressing movement, upon her arm. His lips were sunken in 
silent, deep ecstasy in her fragrant hair. 

Sometimes there arises a moment of great and exalted pas- 
sion that changes a whole life. 

Only the day before Gilder had decided finally that he must 
leave the girl he loved. A letter had come from Constance. 
He had laid it away unopened. When he answered it he would 
tell her he was coming home to marry her. But first he would 
have a few short hours of happiness—a few short hours with 
Sidonie. Only to be near her, to look at her, to feel her gown 
touch him as she passed—that was all he asked. He had fore- 
seen nothing of this exquisite contact that was to send drops of 
delicious fire thrilling along his veins. She was a child, and 
he was her protector ; she was an angel, and he reverenced 
her :—but she was a woman, too, and he loved her. 

‘* Do you hear something—some soft sound ?”’ she whispered, 
presently. 

‘*T hear the fir-needles falling,” he answered her. 

She sighed and moved a little, but not farther away. 

After a few moments she said: ‘‘ Do you hear something 
like a step ?” 

‘Tt is Pan passing,” he said. ‘‘ We will hear his horn pres- 
ently.” 

There was another sweet silence. Then she whispered : ‘‘ Do 
you hear something breathing—or some one ?”’ 

‘“*Only you,” he said. His voice shook. He put his arm 
around her in a swift, uncontrollable rush of passionate tender- 
ness. She sunk closer to him, innocently. 

‘* You are still trembling,” she said. *‘ I know you are cold.” 

** No, Iam not cold.” 

‘Then why do you tremble? Are you afraid ?” 

** Yes, I am afraid.” 

‘Of what ?” 

“Of love! Sidonie—~” 

She turned quickly upon his breast. 

**T love you ; I love you,” he breathed. His lips were upon 
hers. ‘‘ Sidonie——” 

‘“*T know.” Her arms went in sweet abandon about his 
throat. Her words were like the notes of a love-bird when it 
is alone with its mate. ‘‘ And I love you.” 

Oh, the deep silences of the midnight forest! In those 
deeps there are silences in sound. Everything speaks ; the 
trees to the violet heaven that stoops to them, the grasses to the 
wind that lays its cool length upon them. In marsh places the 
tall, green swords of the tules clash softly together. The broad 
palms of the vine-maple clasp and cling together ; the velvet 
tops of the firs move rhythmically to and fro ; the pines whis- 
per. The murmuring of countless insects swells into owe har- 
monious choir—but all so soft, so faraway! It is all-sound, 
and it is all silence. One hears the fall of the tiniest needle on 
the grass, the caressing pressure of one leaf upon another, the 
curve of each blade of grass—if one knows how to hear God’s 
divinest music. 

After a long time Gilder spoke. His tone was that of a man 
who stands, rapt and exalted, lifted out of himself, on some 
noble mountain height—the world, with its little fevers and 
passions, its petty hopes and ambitions, beneath his feet. 

. ‘* Dearest,” he said, ‘‘ we are in Arcadie ; but we must go 
out from it.” 

‘We cannot,” she answered. “ It is ours forever.” 

‘** Dearest, dearest |! You break my heart! How can I tell 
you now ?” 

** You can tell me anything—now.” 

He pressed her to him with passionate, despairing tender- 
ness. 

** Dearest ”—his voice trembled—‘‘ I have tried to keep away 
from this hour ; I knew it could not last.” 

** Tt will last,” she said. 

‘**Sidonie, Sidonie! I cannot marry you.” The words 
struggled from him. 


“T knew that,” said the girl, simply. “I have feit it all 
the summer. But it does not matter. It cannot take this hour 
from us! It cannot take our love from us! What can we ask 
that would be greater than only to have loved each other? It 
is our hearts and our souls that love; the world cannot separate 
them. Wherever we go, this hour shall go with us. There is 
nothing we may not endure now.” 

He leaned his mouth down upon hers, and pressed it there, 
motionless, and prayed silently—with a choke in his throat 
that must have shaken the very angels. 

So they sat until presently there came a white glimmer 
along the tops of the trees. 

“Tt is the dawn,” breathed the girl, stirring happily, as a 
bird does in its nest. ‘ Now, I can find the way. I know 
where the east is.” 

There followed a wretched week for Gilder. He kept away 
from Sidonie. He watched her going quietly on with her 
work, pale but serene. There was an unfortunate girl with a 
young child in a shack near by. Her parents had cast her off, 
and no woman would go near her. No woman save the one 
Gilder loved |! She went constantly, day and night, to care for 
her and the child. Meeting her sometimes on these errands of 
divine mercy, Gilder was struck by the new look of austerity 
on her face. At such times he could have fallen at her feet and 
kissed the hem of her gown. She reminded him so keenly of 
the woman she had most wished to be—the mother of Christ. 

At last a night came when he nerved himself to write to 
Constance. It was a warm, purple autumn night. The sun 
had gone down ina crimson haze, the twilight had deepened 
to dusk. He sat on his doorstep watching the light in Sidonie’s 
window, over which the vines were still green. 

Crickets chirped in the new growth of ferns that had sprung 
up since the late rain. A night-hawk sunk upon the air, utter- 
ing its mournful, musical note. It was Saturday night, and all 
the unmarried men had gone to Whatcom to spear salmon ; 
every one else had retired. Only that one little path of light 
glimmered across the darkness, leading, Gilder thought, to 
heaven—the heaven from which he was shut out forever ! 

He rose suddenly and went in, closing the door. His lamp 
was lighted. He flung himself into a chair and seized his pen. 
His lips were set together, hard. 

Then his eyes fell upon Constance’s letter that had lain, 
unopened, a week on his table. He opened it mechanically—— 


Ten minutes later he was groping like a blind man to Si- 
donie’s door. Before he reached it she came out, on her way 
to the mother and child. As he met her he took her in his 
arms and drew her close—close. 

‘*Let me go,” she said, sweetly and gravely. ‘The child 
needs me.” 

““T need you, too,” he whispered, in a shaken voice. ‘‘ Let 
me go with you. I have the right. There is no reason now 
why I should not go with you to life’s end.” 

He felt the quick, responsive pressure of her hands then. 

** Ts there not ?’ she said. 

** Dearest, trust me. Ido not choose to tell you what was 
between us. There is nothing now. Will you trust me with- 
out knowing more than that ?”’ 

She sunk upon his breast in her sweet, childish way. 

‘““Why not?’ she said. ‘It is so foolish to wish to know 
little things. That is for little natures. I wish to know only 
great things—and the greatest of all I already know—that we 
love each other.” 

Then fell upon them one of the silences that God loves—be- 
cause there is nothing like them outside of heaven. 


THE HOMEWARD JOURNEY ON 
CHRISTMAS EVE. 


As Christmas Day approaches there are evidences of a com- 
ing festival on every side ; eyidences which almost a blind man 
can see. On the day before Christmas these evidences are so 
general that he is a marked man who has not a bundle or so 
under his arm and whose pockets do not bulge with mysterious 
packages. As for the women, there are none such so distin- 
guished ; every one of them, no matter what her condition of 
life, has with her a tell-tale parcel, a branch of holly, or asprig 
of mistletoe. A female who makes no preparation for the great 
social and religious festival is not really a woman ; fortunately 
there are so few of them that we need not bother to invent a 
name under which to classify them. In the streets, in the 
shops, on the horse-cars and the cable-cars these bustling men 
and women may be seen intent upon the business of the season. 
But it is in the elevated cars that the most interesting of them 
are to be encountered. When a person lives so far from the 
shopping district that an elevated train must be taken, then 
you may be pretty sure that that person will do all the buying 
possible on each venture from home. Therefore when they go 
back they are laden with all their gathered spoils—laden as at 
no other season of the year. 

And so it has been on such a train that our artist has chosen 
his Christmas picture. In his selection he showed discriminat- 
ing knowledge. He would have been luckier, however, if he 
had made his sketches on the train that went before or the one 
that followed the one represented, for then he would have been 
sure to have seen a real typical elevated railroad-train load on 
the day before Christmas. On his train there is too much 
room, even though not all the passengers have seats On the 
two other trains mentioned the reader may be confident that 
there was not even standing-room remaining. It is a curious 
thing about elevated-railway travel that every now and again 
a train will pass by comparatively empty. This is probably 
due to the fact that sometimes one train follows another so 
closely that the waiting platforms emptied by the first train 
will not have had time to fill up before the second comes along. 
So the passengers in the first are crowded unduly, while those 
in the second train are in comparative comfort. It was in such 
a train as the second, no doubt, that the artist made the 
sketches for his picture. But the train following this would 
again surely be crow Jed, for there would have been a longer 
interval, in all probability, before it came along, and the wait- 
ing platforms would have had time to fill up. 





CHRISTMAS BRINGS JOY TO THE HOME OF POVERTY. 


Drawn BY Miss G. A. Davis. 














OERISTMAS TREASURES IN THE ABODE OF LUXURY. 


Drawn BY B, West CLINEDINS?. 
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** * He thought it were a shame to let him go dead that a-way, when he wuz fightin’ fer his rights an’ weren't to blame. 





AUTHOR oF ‘“‘A LEGEND oF PoLecat HoLiow,” ‘“‘THe GHost OF AARON'S PRONG,” 
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OFTEN when wild sounds came from the mountains, when 
the wind whistled and roared and fumed at the narrow passes 
woven in and out with rocky ridges pointing skyward like the 
roof combs of an ancient city buried to its eaves, old Sol 
Peters, standing at his cabin door, used to put his hand behind 
his ear and look away over spread of meadow and up wooded 
ravines toward the steeples, peaks, and gables of the Yew Pine 
Mountains, and then, with face settled to weather-wisdom and 
prophecy, say : 

“* That’s Omaleema’s Whistle. Ther’s a storm a-brewin’. 
Ther’ll be a tide in Elk River sich ez we hain’t seed this many 
a day.” Or when snow was driving, and the cabin corners 
caught the winter’s blasts to turn them into weird music as 
they rushed through the projecting logs; or when the fire 
cracked and snapped and blazed in the great stone fire-place, 
in savage zeal to warm and comfort the group gathered at its 
front, old £ol Peters would say : “I heerd the wind soughing 
through Omaleema’s Whistle last night. I knowed a storm wuz 
comin’. Them ole Injin speerits up in the mount’in never has 
no rest; an’ it sarves ’em right. Murderin’ an’ stealin’ an’ 
killin’ while they wuz livin’, they hez to have a han’ in all the 
cold an’ lightnin’ an’ damage thet’s goin’ now they’re dead. 





An’ they has to 
stan’ out in it, too. 
Sarves ’em right. 
They spends the’r 
off time in the 
place they say is a 
mile furder t’other 
side uv hell—thet’s 
het the hottest. 
Sarves ’em right, 
the varmints !” 

Many a time 
chase of deer or 
search for trout 
had led me into 
the wild, dark 
mountain pass 
which bore the 
name of Omalee- 
ma’s Whistle. 
Leap of ravine or 
double on rocky 
ledge had so often 
given breathing 
chance or saved 
the life of sorety- 
pressed and pant- 
ing game in such 
mysterious ways 
that even brave 
old hunters shunned the Whistle as a place where other influ- 
ences were at work than active muscles and cunning instinct 
to rob them of their game. So, strong in this belief, they 
christened the uncanny place anew—‘‘ The Devil’s Swallow.” 

But trout loved its dark and shaded pools. Spray-beaded 
mosses, rich growth of swinging vines and fanning ferns, 
studded and draped its crevices. Lithe-limbed spruces roofed 
it; towering hemlocks and mighty oaks projected their knot- 
ted roots from its ragged edges for mountain-laurel to twist 
among and make ever greeu its wild ungoverned beauty and 
lovely solitudes, for leap of fish and dance of waterfall. , 

Its old name was a mystery to me—Omaleema’s Whistle. 
Indian surely, and full of meaning and legend. Old Sol Peters 
could explain it, but to get at the truth about it old Sol must 
be taken in one of his talking moods into which his wonderful 
powers of invention did not enter; for his yar s hung together 
like the strands of a rope, and unwound from him without 
flaw or snap, even though not a single fibre of truth ran 
through their length from one end to the other. Like an old 
fox leavinz its string of scent for hunting hounds to follow, he 
ran on and on, chuckling at his following, well knowing that 
the hunt for a lie in his stories was hot and earnest, but that 





So the Great Spirit come in a rainbow, ” 


he would never be caught. Yet when his ninety years of life 
were parading their memories and were visioning to him faces 
and scenes of long ago, old Sol Peters could be relied upon for 
the truth, glittering, as the tears sometimes did in his eyes as 
he told it, with emotions roused from long-forgotten lairs. 

One winter’s night, as old Sol sat by the open fire in his 
high-backed hickory chair, his pipe had finished its comforting 
duty and was taking the rest upon the mantel-shelf it seldom 
got ; his long iegs were thrusting his stockinged feet to within 
almost roasting distance of the coals; his shirt-collar spread 
away, open and unbuttoned from about his scrawny neck ; 
his coat off and hanging where it generally did—on a peg ; his 
eyes, far back in his head, now picturing in the blaze scenes 
attractive to them beyond even winking relief to their steady 
gaze ; his bony hand moved from his knee involuntarily and 
felt its way into the soft masses of brown hair curling about 
the head of his little granddaughter, Unis, who nestled at his 
side, where_it rested as if in the clasp of some one he loved. 
All these signs pointed toa truth-telling condition of Sol Peters 
far beyond and abo~e yarn-spinning. I thought it a good 
time to manceuvre him into relating to me what he knew of 
Omaleema’s Whistle. If Sol was once set alongside of his sub- 
ject he stuck to it manfully, but, as with most old men, the 
trouble was to get him where he was wanted before he went 
scampering off after some alluring reminiscence popping up on 
the road to it. Long experience on fish and hunt with him, or 
such quiet times as this by his fireside, had taught me how to 
manage him. He was pliable now, so I said : 

**T ran that buck into the Devil’s Swallow to-day before I 
shot him. If I had not known the tricks of it I would have 
lost him. That place is well named the Devil’s Swallow, 
Sol.” 

[ knew that would start him on a wrong scent, but one that 
would bring him around to where I wanted him. He drew his 
shoeless feet a little farther from the coals, pressed Unis closer 
to him, and witu his eyes still on the fire, said in a tone so slow 
and aeep that there was no room for me to doubt his sincerity : 

‘* My frien’, thet’s not the name uv it—the Devil’s Swallow. 
The time used to be when them that hunted deer didn’t hev to 
blame the devil fer bad trailin’er poor sightin’. Them thet 
give thet place the name uv the Devil’s Swallow hed best put 
by the’r rifles an’ stop huntin’, an’ jine hoin’ corn fer a livin’. 
They’re no shots—they’re wobblers. The keerect name uv thet 
place you’re speakin’ of is Omaleema’s Whistle. Hit’s a name 
thet’s older than the oldest tree on the Yew Pine Mount’ins. 
I mind hearin’ my fayther tell on’t when he wuz ’n ole man an’ 
I wuz a chunk uv a boy, an’ sayin’ it wuz give to it long afore 
his time. An’ ole Granny Doane—I mind her tellin’ bout it— 
she were powerful good at rememberin’ about names an’ times 
uv the year, an’ the ins and outs uv kinfolk, an’ them things 
you call legends—h‘t wuz one uv them things thet give it its 
name. I wuz way back thar in fayther an’ Granny Doane’s 











time—thinkin’ an’ turnin’ over the old times, like—whe you 
spoke to me jist now. Ill jist stay thar an’ tell you ’best it, 
nigh ez I kin, how ole Granny Doane telled ’bout Omaleema’s 
Whistle ; an’ I'll put in fayther’s sayin’s thet he used to put in 
to keep the old woman steady when she were tellin’ it. Unis, 
honey, fill up my pipe an’ put a coal on ter it, and come set 
nigh me ag’in; you’re warmin’ to me, honey—like your gran’- 
mom allus wuz.” 

Unis quietly left her nestle at this well-known request, 
clambered up a chair to get his pipe and a handful of leaves 
from off the mantel-shelf, crumbled the crisp tobacco in her 
tiny hand by earnest pokes and busy rubbings, then dipped 
the pipe-bowl among the hot ashes on the hearth until a coal 
glowed and balanced upon its rich brown contents, then handed 
it carefully to her grandfather, whose eyes watched each move- 
ment of his pet with loving pleasure. Soon the blue smoke 
was capering about the room in graceful waltzes with whiffs 
of wind stealing in through much-daubed crevices for a merry 
dance in the firelight glow ; cr, swooping to the chimney-place 
in hastening flight, it curved to the draught and off with 
sparks and blaze up the flue and away. 

Old Sol took Unis in his lap and, as intervals between vigor- 
ous puffs permitted, went on with his promised story. “I 
mind it wuz in the December month uv the year--the time I 
fust heer’d Granny Doane tell uv it—an’ it wuz the aight afore 
Christmas. We wuz all uv us sittin’ roun’ this same chimney- 
corner—fayther an’ mother an’ us young uns, an’ the neigh- 
borin’ folks hed gethered in fer an apple-peelin’ thet wuz goin’ 
on yere, an’ a dance arterward. There wuz laughin’ an’ talkin’ 
an’ good feelin’ goin’ all aroun’, like ther ought to be at thet 
time uv the year. An’ I rind takin’ notice thet the old man— 
pop—wuz right smart peerter than I’d seed him fer many a 
day—more full uv laughin’ like an’ jokin’ ; an’ mom, I mind, 
wuz kinder thinkin’ ’bout somethin’ thet wuzn’t thar, an’ 
smilin’ to herself ez ef somethin’ pleased her powerful. All the 
folks’ mouths wuz goin’ towunst, an’ they wuz makin’ more 
clatter than a flock uv skeered geese. The boys wuz peelin’ the 
apples with the’r huntin’-knives an’ chuckin’ them into the 
gals’ laps, to core ’em an’ chip ’em up fer sass ; an’ the gals ’ud 
snip ’em up lively to show the’r smartness. When a feller ’d 
git a whole peelin’ he’d stan’ up an’ swing it round his head 
three times an’ throw it over his left shoulder to see it make the 
fust letter uv his sweetheart’s name when it fell to the floor, an’ 
all uv ’em ’ud look on an’ the gals’ud giggle. You could tell 
the way his feelin’s wuz pintin’ by the letter he’d say it ‘peared 
like to him ; an’ the colorin’ up uv the gal thet hed a front let- 
ter to her name like he made uv it. When the dug-out tubs 
an’ all the bilers an’ pans an’ baskits wuz done filled, the gals 
’ud jine to an’ red up the floor an’ put the cheers an’ benches to 
one side; an’ Nob Gunter, he’d ontie his ole fiddle out his 
wiper an’ give her a scrape thet ’ud set ’em all choosin’ the’r 
partners an’ bowin’ an’ scrapin’ like ducks on a spring mornin’. 
An’ then Nob ’ud kinder double up, an’ his foot ’ud jine 
thumpin’ time on the floor, an’ he’d make thet ole fiddle talk— 
jist pintedly talk—an’ sich fiddlin’ an’ dancin’ I haint seed 
sence. Ther’s no sich now’days. 

‘¢ My sister Cass—that’s short fer Cascinder in these parts— 
wuz older than me. She wuz goin’ on eighteen, an’ counted 
the purtiest gal an’ best dancer in these parts. She wuz 
light ez a leaf playin’ with the wind on a medder. She wuz 
tall an’ slim—takin’ after fayther—but wuz round an sleek 
as a panther, with a supple way uv goin’ an’ a quiet way 
uv tendin’ to things about the cabin an’ us children, thet wuz 
a power uv help to mom an’ right smart comfort to pop ; fer 
they wuz both agein’. 

‘¢ Cass hed a sweetheart—Neil Carpenter by name ; he come 
frum the Carpenters thet made the fust settlement in these 
parts ; but fayther, he didn’t favor him. Fayther an’ him hed 
a fallin’-out about Injins hevin’ souls. Neil, he said they hed, 
an’ fayther, he’said they hedn’t nary bit uv a soul, no more 
nor a skunk; an’so they fell out an’ fayther forbid him the 
house. 

“Thet went hard agin Cass’s feelin’s, fer she wuz one uv 
the lovin’ kind, an’ took it to heart. Many’s the time I've 
finded her leanin’ over the garden fence with her apron to her 
eyes, er seen her crouchin’ over her sewin’, er knittin’, er spin- 
nin’, a-cryin’—quiet like—so’s no one ‘ud mind her. I wuz 
leetle then, an’ could stan’ under whar the tears wuz an’ see 
’em. Pop were a sot man when he got sot—powerful. I’ve 
heerd mom talk fer Neil to him, an’ argee with him ; but ’t 
weren’t no use no way. He’d jist say: ‘Mom, I’lows no man 
to argee with me ’bout Injins. I’ve shot ’em an’ knifed ’em, an’ 
nigh cut ’em up, an’ I never seed no more souls in’em than at 
a hog-killin’. They hain’t got none, ner no place fer ’em. No 
saplin’ uv a boy shell stan’ up an’ argee me "bout Injins—put- 
tin’ his knowin’ an’ ’pinions agin mine—an’ come roun’ here 
sparkin’ my darter. Ef Injins hez souls Id jist like to hev ’em 
in my grip ; I’d squeeze ’em past all etarnity—the red-skinned 
varmints.’ An’ then he’d make much uv Cass, an’ tell her to 
take up with some feller thet hed some sense ; fer fayther wuz 
soft-hearted if he wuz sot. 

“ Thet night uv the apple-peelin’ thet I’m tellin’ you about, 
Neil Carpenter wuz yere ‘long with the rest ; an’ all the folks 
wuz a wonderin’ how he come to git an invite, an’ ef he an‘ 
the ole man wuz agoin’ to make up an’ be fr’en’s. I mind well 
when he come in that cabin door, thar. He were ez fine a look- 
in’ stout young feller ez you’d see in a day’s journey-- straight 
ez an arry an’ sound ez hickory. He come in lookin’ ez red ez 
a chunk uv keel, an’ said all the folks ‘ Howdee? to-wunst. 
He didn’t shake han’s all roun’, ez wuz common. Fayther, he 
took no more notice uv him nor a coon dog would uv a chip- 
munk. Mother, she set nim a cheer, kinder backward like, an’ 
Cass she got white an’ red in the face ez quick ez you kin flop a 
griddle-cake. Neil come an’ stood on this hearth an’ looked 
steady inter the fire ez ef it wuz comfortin’ to him. He were 
oneasy. Hit ‘peared like he didn’t know what to do with his- 
self, but he kept edgin’ round in the direction uv Cass, an’ 
bimeby he sot squar’ down ’long side uv her an’ jined peelin’ 
apples with his knife, ez fast ez one uv them new-fangled ma- 
chines fer peelin with a hannel an a whirligig. 

“T mind he laid the apples in Cass’s lap slow an’ keerful, 
like he wuz afear’d he’d hurt her ef he chucked ’em at her; 
an’ it peared like to me thet he teched her han’ every time, 
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Nayther uv ’em said nothin’ to the other, an’ I didn’t see ’em 
look up oncet. 

** When the dancin’ went on, Neil was thar on the floor with 
Cass, an’ doin’ his sheer uv dancin’— so wuz Cass; an’ how they 
got thar, how he axed her an’ how she knowed he axed her, I 
don’t jist now remember; but, my fr’en’, they danced—now 
mind I’m tellin’ ye. 

‘* Arter the fust dance wuz over, an’ the folks hed to think 
a bit *bout the’r next pardners, they hauled the cheers an’ 
benches out an’ sot down roun’ the fire, an’ pop an’ mom went 
off—quiet like—an’ I. knowed by the gluggetty-glug I heered 
outside uv the cabin thet they wuz gittin’ cider out uv a bar’l. 
An’ then they come in all kivered over with snow ; an’ jist ez I 
’spicioned, thar in the’r han’s wuz jugs jist frothin’ over with 
cider. 

“Laugh? My fr’en’, you jist oughter heered ’em laugh 
an’ drink an’ jabber. Them ole times—thar’s nothin’ like ’em 
now. 

“Well, I’m not gittin’ long with my tellin’-—but them wuz 
powerful good times. Unis, honey, my pipe’s out. Give mea 
coal, dear. 

““My fr’en’—Lord, what comfortin’ thar is in Unis an’ a 
pipe !—Well, ez I wuz sayin’, the apples wuz peeled an’ the 
cider wuz goin’, an’ the dancin’ wuz done over fer a bit, an’ all 
gethered roun’ the fire, an’ us young uns wuz puttin’ coals on 
the pipes fer them thet smoked ; an’ all uv ’em, ’cept Cass an’ 
Neil, wuz ez cheerp ez kingfishers. 

“* Jist then the wind jined risin’, an’ purty soon it wuz blow- 
in’ like mighty, an’ you couldn’t hev held yer finger-nails on 
outside the cabin door ; an’ it got so cold thet the ole cabin 
seemed a-shiverin’ its ownself. Outside I heerd the fallin’ uv 
limbs an’ the crackin’ uv trees an’ the rushin’ an’ howlin’ 
goin’ past, till it wuz jist past goin’ out to see what it wuz. The 
boys piled wood on the fire, an’ all uv ’em hitched the’r cheers 
so close—near together like—to the fire thet it wuz hard tellin’ 
which wuz the gals’ eggin’s an’ which wuz the boys’, fer the 
moccasins wuz stickin’ so close together you covldn’t tell t’other 
frum which. Ez I telled ye, the wind wuz howlin’. The wild 
sounds wuz comin’ frum the mount’ins an’ ketchin’ on the 
cabin corners till I thought it ’ud hist it up. But I didn’t mind 
thet, fer I knowed thet my fayther hed lived in it fer many a 
year an’ it hedn’t blowed away yit. Jist then—the time I’m 
tellin’ ye about—come a wild sound frum the mount’ins, an’ 
kep’ on comin’, an’ it ‘peared like to me it wuz the blowin’ uv a 
shell horn. 

‘* Ole Granny Doane, she spoke up, an’ sez she, ‘ The speerits 
uv the red divils, an’ maybe the’r carcasses, is out to-night on 
the mount’ins an’ is dancin’ the’r war-dance with Omaleema up 
in the Whistle. I’ve heerd it afore, an’I know. Hit’ll bea 
white Christmas yit; fer the snow ’ll come thick afore mornin’: 
Thar’s a storm allus brewin’ er fallin’ weather is comin’ when 
Omaleema sets a-blowin’ his whistle.’ 

“The ole man—fayther—he sed, ‘ Hit’s the wind, granny. 
The speerits er carcasses uv them red varmints ’ud never be 
"lowed to be out sich weather ez this.’ You mind, my fr’en’, 
what fayther hed to mind frum Injins—killin’ two uv us young 
uns an’ burnin’ his fust cabin, an’ how I hev tole you mom hed 
her har lifted by ’em—scalped, you calls it. The ole man hated 
an Injin wuss than he did a—a—— Unis, honey, put a coal on 
my pipe. Thankee, dear. 

“Well, fayther sed thet the r’ason they wouldn’t be left 
out wuz because they’d git cooled off. He sed they’d be kep’ 
het red, ez they ought to be, an’ they’d only git out uv the 
burnin’ place to git a touch uv lightnin’ er somethin’ scorchin’ 
uv thet nature. 

*“**Pve seed ’em,’ sez Granny Doane sartin like—in solemn 
airnest—‘ ve seed ’em goin’ frum the ole Injin mound out 
yander, whar a pile uv the’r carcasses is layin’, goin’ up the 
Whistle way, when it wuz colder an’ blowin’ wuss nor this. I’ve 
seed the’r shadders slippin’ along under the trees when the 
moon wuz at its full, an’ I’ve seed ’em times when the light- 
nin’ wuz flashin’, an’ I’ve heerd uv ’em bein’ seed by them thet 
wuzn’t skeery nor lyin’. I’ve heerd the Injins tell about it 
the’r ownselves—the live uns,’ 

**Then fayther, he sed, ‘Tell us how you’ve heerd it, 
granny. Hit don’t make no differ ; fer it’s a lie anyway— 
what an Injin tells. Ther’s nothin’ that an Injin sez thet hain’t 
a lie ; ther borned with lyin’ in ’em every time.’ 

“Granny Doane jist looked at him—sorrowin’ like—an’ sez 
she: ‘I hain’t wonderin’, Sol, thet you hez hard feelin’s agin 
’em. I mind well the time when the old cabin wuz burnt, an’ 
the two leetle children uv yourn inter it, an’ Betsy left fer 
dead ; an’ you goin’ on like you wuz mad, an’ startin’ arter the 
murderin’ gang while the cabin was a blazin’ yit.’ 

‘** Hit’s past b’l’evin’,’ sez fayther, ‘ thet them thet murdered 
my leetle uns an’ fired my cabin kin git out ter cool frum the 
het place I sent ’em to. If I hed keer uv ’em Id ’tend the fire 
ragler.’ 

“‘ Thet wuz what fayther said. Granny Doane jined talkin’ 
agin, an’ sez she, ‘ An old Injin woman telled me. She said 
thet away back yander, afore the acorns wuz made fer the 
trees thet wuz growin’ then on the Yew Pine Mount’ins, thar 
wuz big fightin’ goin’ on atween the Injins that lived over on 
Gauley River an’ them thet lived yere on Elk River; an’ 
chance times they’d hev neighborin’ gangs to help ’em do big- 
ger fightin’. In the Yew Pine Mount’ins an’ all ‘long down 
yere in the river bottoms, the fightin’ wuz goin’ on. Them 
mounds you see yereabouts is whar the Injins ’ud put the car- 
casses uv them thet wuz killed arter the fight wuz done over. 

‘** Thar wuz a head man uv the Injins on the Gauley side 
thet they called Omaleema, He wuza master-hand in a fight, 
er at huntin’ er speakin’ er anything. I disremember the name 
uv the head man uv the Elk gang, but it hed the meanin’ uv 
‘¢ The Panther in the Bush,” er somethin’ like thet. Somethin’ 
sneakin’, anyway. 

“** One day, way back in them times, Omaleema wuz chasin’ 
an elk upon the divide atween the head waters uv the two 
rivers, yander, an’ he wuz all by hisself. He wuz a-chasin’ the 
elk so fast thet when the beast come to the branch we call the 
Whistle in these times, he hed no way to git off frum him but 
to jump the holler from one side to t’other. Jist ez he wuz 
jumpin’ over, Omaleema he let goanarry at him, an’ it hit him, 
an’ it stuck in jist ahind his fore-leg thet wuz down-stream 
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like ; an’ the elk fell down i: the holler, dead. Omaleema hed 
to go down-stream a bit to hunt a way to git to whar it wuz 
layin’, an’ when he got thar, thar wuz the head man—chief 
they calls him—uv the Elk fellers—Injins—standiw’ with his 
stone huntin’-knife ready to cut the creeter’s throat; an’ he 
looked black ez a kittle when he seed Omaleema comin’. Oma- 
leema jist kep’ on walkin’ up with his stone knife out ready to 
cut the creeter’s throat, too ; an’ thar they stood face to face 
lookin’ at each other—mad like—an’ no love lost atween ’em. 

‘¢ ¢« Stan’ back,” sez the Panther in the Bush—I can’t fetch 
his t’other name—‘ the creeter’s mine ; thar’s my arry that 
killed him.” An’ sure enough, thar wuz an arry stickin’ in 
the elk on the side that wuz up the Branch, jist pintedly in the 
same place, ahind the fore-leg, thet Omaleema’s arry wuz ; 
’cept his’n wuz in the side down the Branch. 

«¢ ¢ ¢ Stan’ back your own self,” sez Omaleema. ‘‘ Thecreeter’s 
mine. Thar’s my arry ”—an’ he pinted to his’n—* an’ my arry 
hitted fust, fer I seed the creeter turn his head up the Branch 
when my arry hit him jist ez he wuz goin’ through the air—ez 
if he were tryin’ to ketch a foothold on nothin’ to turn away 
frum the wound an’ the one thet wounded him. Ef your arry 
hed hit fust he’d turned his head down stream, away frum it.” 
With thet they jawed back’ard an’ for’ed, an’ both uv ’em got 
big head, an’ madder an’ madder, an’ then they hauled the’r 
stone tomahawks an’ went at it—fightin’. The hatchitin’ an’ 
knifin’ an’ cuttin’ wuz ter’ble. They fit an’ fit over the carcass 
till they fell down frum wounds an’ bleedin’, an’ wuz so nigh 
done out thet they couldn’t fite no longer. Thar they laid, with 
all the’r senses done gone out uv’em. Omaleema wuz dyin’. 
The Great Spirit uv the Injins seed how ’t was. He knowed 
thet Omaleema’s arry hit fust, an’ he thought it were a shame 
to let him go dead thet away, when he wuz fightin’ fer his 
rights an’ weren’t to blame. So the Great Spirit come in a 
rainbow across the mist on the fallin’ water, an’ sez he: ‘‘ Oma- 
leema, the creeter’s yourn. Yer bow shot the death shot, an’ 
your arry hit him fust. Tl stan’ by you an’ see you righted, 
an’ give you power over your enemy.” 

‘** Jist then "long come the darter uv the Panther in the 
Bush. She wuz so purty—the ole Injin woman telled me—thet 
the birds uv the air an’ the wild hawks ud fly down to look at 
her ; an’ so good thet the posies an’ wood-flowers allus opened 
an’ spread out when she axed em.’ 

“*Fayther he wuz listenin’ to granny tellin’ ’bout it, an’ he 
laughed right out, an’ sez he : ‘ Hold on, granny; you’re smooth- 
in’ her too slick. I’ve seed Injin squaws, young an’ old, but I 
never seed one like thet. They hain’t made thet way nary 
time. Ther allus ready to sic the bucks inter all kinds uv 
divilment, an’ take a han’ in the fightin’. Ther up to all kinds 
uv meanness. I never laid my eyes on asquaw thet could hold 
a cannel to our Cass fer looks, an’.ef a posie opened when one 
uv ’em wuz about, hit did it in the nateral way, an’ lik ez not 
went shut agin when it sot the fust look on her.’ 

‘“** Well, thet’s what the Injin woman telled me, jist ez I’m 
tellin’ you, Sol,’ said ole granny—fer Sol wuz my fayther’s 
name afore me. ‘I hain’t sayin’ it myself no time. She telled 
me thet her given name wuz Missennanna, with a meanin’ uv 
yaller honeysuckle. Ez I wuz tellin’ you, she come along, 
an’ ez soon ez she seed Omaleema lyin’ thar all ‘tieedin’ an’ 
dyin’ she took a notion to him, an’ binded up his cuts an’ 
hacks an’ put yarbs on ’em, an’ washed him off in the water 
uv the Branch, an’ sot down ‘long side uv him an’ jined nus- 
sin’ him. The Great Spirit hed fotched Missennanna thar to 
tend him, an’ he wuz lookin’ on an’ smilin’ out uv the rain- 
bow. Arter a long spell Omaleema he come to an’ opened his 
eyes an’ seed Missennanna, an’ thet set his heart beatin’ agin 
an’ fotched the life back inter him ; an’, weak an’ nigh gone ez 
he wuz, he reached out his han’ an’ got a leetle green branch 
off uv‘a saplin’, an’ him an’ Missennanna broke it atween ’em 
an’ throwed it inter the water uv the Branch. Thet wuz the 
Injin way uv marryin’. 

‘¢ *Missennanna hadn’t taken no notice of her pop, she wuz 
so took up w.th Omaleema—fer a girl can’t see nothin’ ’cept 
the feller she keers fer when she’s lookin’ at him, er is nigh 
him. Her pop wuz comin’ to. Arter a bit he riz upon his elbow 
an’ put his han’ up to his moutlr ay’ gin a whoop thet made the 
mount’ins tremble from Yew Pine’s top to way over to Gan- 
ley’s ridges, 

“**The sound uv it peared like to fetch Missennanna frum 
her lovin’ to what wuz goin’ on. She grabbed up a stone an’ 
stood atween her fayther an’ Omaleema, protectin’ him like. 
All uv asudden she turned ez white ez the splashin’ water whar 
it frothed in the Branch, and sez she to Omaleema : ‘‘ He’s hol- 
lered fer them thet’s agin you ; thet whoop wuz to bring your 
inemies. Holler fer yer own people, an’ holler quick.” 

““¢The Great Spirit uv the Injins moved the misé uv the 
waterfall till the rainbow teched Omaleema, an’ he put a she‘l 
in his han’ an’ telled him to blow on it. ‘‘Omaleema,” sez hs, 
‘* your heart’s big an’ yer han’s white an’ clean. Tl not stai’ 
by an’ see you killed er go dead.. Whenever you blow on that 
shell whistle, what you want an’ ax fer will come to you ; what 
you want you'll git.” Then the Great Spirit he picked up the 
rainbow an’ the mist an’ went off hum in the rays uv the sun. 

*** Omaleema, he gathered his wind an’ blew on the shell 
whistle thet the Great Spirit hed gi’n him, an’ the sound uv it 
shook the mount’ins an’ hollers an’ bent the trees till the’r tops 
teched the ground, an’ they bowed di wn together like corn in 
a medder. The water b’iled in the pools uv the Branch, an’ 
the rocks come a-tumblin’ down frum the crags uv the divides, 
Omaleema heerd the trampin’ uv moccasins an’ the breakin’ uy 
twigs an’ the yells uv his inemies, an’ seed the Injins ez wuz 
comin’ ag’in him ; then he called fer his gang, an’ the sound uv 
his call wuz no sooner out uv his muuth than they come a-rua- 
nin’, an’ the two gangs met an’ jice fightin’ to wnnst. The 
arrys flew thick ez the snow-flakes when it’s snowin’ ; tie 
tommyhawks whizzed an’ cracked like the breakin’ uv tree 
limbs in a storm ; an’ the yells an’ death-grips wuz ter’ble, 
They pitched each other frum the rocks uv the holler, an’ they 
drownded tergether, fightin’, in the water uv the Branch. Eit 
wer’ ter’ble. 

*** Omaleema wuz nigh too near done gone dead fer to stan’ 
up. He riz on his knees, an’ he put Missennanna ahind him 
out uv harm’s way, an’ shooted his arrys an’ bissed on his men, 
an’ hollered an’ yelled well’s he cou!d. 
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**¢ Bimeby the Injins uv both gangs hed nigh killed t’others. 
Hit were the biggest fight they’d ever fighted. Omaleema put 
his whistle to his mouth an’ blowed ag’in ; an’ he called fer the 
wind that comes frum the north to blow, an’ hit come a-roarin’ 
an’ tearin’ an’ whistlin’ an’ howlin’ an’ moanin’ up the Branch 
an’ inter the holler ; an’ it gethered up the hull uv his mortal 
inemies an’ the’r head man, Panther in the Bush, like feath- 
ers, an’ carried ’em away off an’ down the mount’ins to the’r 
own campin’-place yere on Elk, an’ kep’ ’em thar. 

‘**Omaleema wuz packed hum by them uv his gang thet 
wuz livin’ ; an’ his new wife, Missennanna, tended to him ez 
keerful ez the doe tendin’ her fawn er the robin its young ; an’ 
he lived to keer fer her powerful, an’ lick the Elk gang every 
time they fighted. An’ thet’s why the Injins said the wind 
allus howls so goin’ through thet holler, an’ the storms come ; 
fer it’s the Great Spirit answerin’ the call uv Omaleema’s 
whistle fer him an’ the north wind, as his best fren’s, when he 
gethers his men around him thet went dead thet time. 

‘** The holler’s named Omaleema’s Whistle to this day, frum 
away farder yander back. The Injins is dancin’ up thar now. 
I’ve heerd the whistle an’ heerd ’em holler many’s the time.’ 

“ Thet’s what ole Granny Doane said. An’ when she wuz 
done tellin’ bout it she wuz nigh done out, an’ all them thet 
wuz smokin’ reached her the’r pipes. 

“Fayther, he up an’ sez: ‘Granny, I'll pintedly go see 
about that. Ill hev no Injins or Injin carcasses dancin’ an’ 
howlin’ the night afore Christmas nigh my cabin ; fer hit’s 
a night uv goodness an’ pleasantness an’ kind feelin’s.’ 

‘* Fayther said them words in airnest, an’ he took down his 
ole rifle thet he used to go Injin-huntin’ with—thet one hang- 
in’ thar on the pegs—an’ put on his cap an’ started fer the 
door. I mind bein’ so skeered about the fightin’ an’ the spirits 
an’ granny’s way uv tellin’ ’bout ’em, an’ pop goin’ to the 
mount’ins, thet I put my head under Cass’s apron. All uv’em 
wuz skeered. They wuz skeered to quietness and huddlin’ close; 
an’ the’r eyes stuck wide open like they seed ghosts in the fire. 
They wuz afeerd to stir er say nothin’. 

‘* Neil Carpenter, he riz up frum whar he wuz sittin’ ‘long 
side uv Cass ez white ez a peeled apple, an’ he took hold uv 
Cass’s han’ with his two han’s an’ squeezed it ez long ez a 
sparkin’ squeeze. Cass, she gin him a look (thet wuz the fust 
one thet I’d seed her giv Neil thet night) thet fetched the blood 
flyin’ back to his face ; an’ hit ‘peared like to me thet it 
stretched him up "bout a foot taller. Neil, he hollered out to 
fayther, ez he wuz haltin’ at the door to look at the primin’ uv 
his gun, an’, sez he, sot like : ‘ You’re not goin’ by yourself. 
I’m goin’ “long with you.’ Then pop, he jist took Neil by the 
han’ an’ gin it a ketch like they were takin’ hold fer a pullin’ 
match, an’ sez he : ‘ Neil, thar’s stuff in you. You an’ me ’ll 
go see if them things be souls er speerits er carcasses er jist the 
wind soughin’. Ef thar’s anything Injin about, my ole rifle 
kin tell it the darkest night thet iver wuz made, an’ ’ll go off 
pinted right every time by its own self. We'll settle it— 
whether er no Injins hev souls—an’ ef I’m wrong I'll ax yer 
pardon an’ gin you my han’ fer a fayther-in-law, an’ a fayther. 
too. Thar’s stuff in you, Neil.’ 

‘Unis, honey, my pipe wants fillin’.” But Unis heard him 
not. She was sound asleep, with her head nestling against the 
old man’s heart. He covered her cheek with his great hand to 
screen her from the light and heat of the fire, saying : ‘‘ Never 
mind, honey. I reckon I’ve smoked enough till I’m done tell- 
in’ bout it. Long yarns tires a body. Your gran’-mother wuz 
thetaway.” 

Old Sol would have set there for a week without meat, 
drink, or smoke, rather than disturb that child while it slept. 
So I filled and lighted his pipe for him, well knowing that he 
needed its prompting puffs to keep the memories of the present 
from mingling with those of the past. 

‘*Thankee, my fren’,” he said, as I handed it to him. 
“ You're nigh ez good to me ez Unis. I hangs to the trail uv 
thinkin’ best when I’m smokin’, whether it’s here er yander. 
Thar’s a power uv comfort inasmoke. Them times is fur off 
now—gone eighty year ; an’ manya track hez crossed the’r trail 
sence ; but I mind it ez well ez when I wuz a chunk wv a boy. 

“* Neil, he took his rifle long ; fer in them days men didn’t 
go paradin’ about with bits uv saplins’ an’ walkin’-sticks in 
the’r han’s ; ther wuz wolves an’ bars an’ panthers, an’ now an’ 
then a chance Injin thet needed good sightin’ an’ quick pullin’ 
on the trigger. A man’s rifle wuz his staff an’ comforter, ez 


the storm. Nobody ’cept Neil moved to go ‘long ; they wuz 
all so skeered an’ afeerd. They jist sot lookin’ at the fire like 
they wuz settin’ roun’ a coffin. 

“Evan Connard—one o’ the fellers that wuz thar—he’d 
been tryin’ fer quite a spell to make up to our Cass, an’ keep 
company with her ; he spoke up, an’ sez he: ‘I reckon Neil 
Carpenter thinks it’s big to say he’ll go ‘long up yander on the 
mount’in.’ 

“‘T seed Cass git ez red in the face ez a hollyhock, an’ sez 
she: ‘He’s doin’ big, anyway, Evan Connard’; an’ thet shut 
Evan up. 

‘* Ole Granny Doane, she spoke solemn like to mom, an’ sez 
she : ‘I’m fretted, Betsy, thet I telled the story ez I heerd it, 
an’ argeed with Sol ; fer I might hev knowed Sol ’ud go out in 
the piercinest storm thet ever blowed ef he ’spicioned thet he’d 
likely find an Injin—livin’ er a carcass—er a hundred uv ’em. 
I’m fretted, Betsy, thet I lowed my tongue to git loose.’ 

‘**Thar’s no harm ’ll come to him frum Injins, granny,’ 
mom said. ‘He’s had his sheer uv harm frum them ; an’ he 
killed all uv them thet did it with his own han’. Thar’s no 
harm ‘ll come to him. He’s used to the mount’ins day and 
night-time. Hit’s a terrible night, but hit hain’t dark. Don’t 
you fret, granny.’ An’ I seed mom hev one uv them pleasin’ 
looks on her face thet wuz thar afore. 

“‘ Cass, she got up frum her cheer an’ went to the door uv 
the cabin, thar, an’ opened it an’ looked out ; fer she couldn’t 
stan’ pop an’ Neil bein’ out an’ nobody listenin’ fer’em. While 
she stood thar listenin’, with the door open an’ the wind an’ 
the snow whirlin’ an’ blusterin’ in, we all heerd the Whistle 
goin’ up on the mountain, till the clap-boards uv the roof rat. 
tled like they wuz chatterin’ teeth, an’ in the middle uv it we 
all heerd the crack uv a rifle up the holler way. The gals got 
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white ez the snow thet wuz settlin’ on the floor, an’ gethered 
up the’r moccasins ready fer runnin’, an’ took in wind—sudden 
like —ready fer screechin’. The men grabbed the’r huntin’- 
knives an’ jumped fer the’r rifles thet wuz standin’ roun’ in the 
corners ; fer, ez I wuz tellin’ you, nobody traveled fur without 
his rifle in them days. Injins wuz skeerce then ; but wolves 
an’ bars an’ panthers wuz thick, an’ chance shots at elk an’ 
deer an’ night varmints wuz plenty. 

‘** Cass, she turned roun’ frum whar she wuz standin’ in the 
door, an’ I never seed her eyes shine an’ snap so afore ; an’ sez 
she: ‘ Evan Connard, it ’ud be big in you to go larn what thet 
shootin’ wuz fer.’ Thet wuz the fust time I ever seed our Cass 
spiteful. 

‘* Evan, he didn’t stir nor say nuthin’. He jist looked kinder 
cowed, an’ Cass went out uv the cabin an’ shet the door arter 
her. All the rest uv’em stood thar, lookin’ ez ef thar wuz 
somethin’ outside thet wanted a lickin’, an’ none uv ’em keerd 
*nough ’bout fightin’ to go t?other side uv thet door to see what 
the.ruption wuz. 

‘*Purty soon we heerd the soun’ uv laughin’ an’ talkin’, an’ 
I mind hit wuz our Cass laughin’ most ; an’ then fayther, an’ 
then Neil Carpenter. Hit wuz kind uv cheerin’—v’ices wuz— 
an’ all uv them thet wuz yere in the cabin run to the door, 
thar, ez ef the house wuz afire ; an’ here come fayther an’ Neil 
a draggin’ somethin’, an’ our Cass walkin’ long side uv ’em, 
big ez a preacher’s wife at a baptism. 

‘* * Hit beats all I ever heerd tell uv!’ said ole Granny Doane. 
‘Ef Sol Peters hain’t got an Injin. Sol niver went out hunt- 
in’ fer an Injin thet he didn’t git ; but who’d a thought he’d a 
got a carcass er a speerit ? Hit beats natur’.’ 

‘* The gals wuz kinder skeery yit—like sheep arter a skeer— 
an’ they all fell back, to be sure, like, uv what wuz a-comin’, 
afore gittin’ too nigh to it. 

‘*Ez I wuz sayin’, long come Cass, for she’d gone up the 
mount’in-way to find fayther an’ Neil; an’ thar come pop an’ 
Neil draggin’ somethin’, an’ they gin it a sling in the door thar, 
an’ all uv the gals let out the screeches they’d hed ready fer 
a right smart bit. An’ fayther he said; ‘ Thar’s your Injin, 
granny. Neil sez thet un hain’t no soul ner never hed one 
nary time, an’ 1 ’gree with him, an’ we're ’greed, an’ made it 
up, an’ is good fr’en’s. Omaleema hez right smart uv them 
kind uv speerits to jine him an’ keep company with him up 
yander in the mount’ins, but they won’t come fer his whistle no 
more no time. Hit takes the whistle uv a bullet to fetch 
‘em.’ An’ pop he laughed, fer thar on the floor layed the all- 
firedest, biggest b’ar you ever laid your eyes on—dead ez a 
choppin’-log. 

‘* Purty soon all the folks wuz a-laughin’, an’ the gals wuz 
a-feelin’ his shiny black hide. Fayther hung up his ole rifle on 
the pegs, thar—whar it hangs yit—an’ Neil stood his’n in the 
corner, an’ then he went, quiet like, an’ sot down ’longside uv 
Cass an’ took hold uv her han’, an’ they wuz lookin’ at each 
other ez pleased an’ soft like ez young married folk. 

‘*Then fayther he sez: ‘Mom, han’ round the cider while I 
tell you how ’t wuz ; an’ then we’N git to goin’ ag’in, an’ Nob 
ll jine fiddlin’ an’ we'll hev a dance. Fer a right smart while 
back hit’s ’peared like to me’ (fayther he were standin’ on this 
very same hearth, an’ his back wuz facin’ the fire an’ he wuz 
facin’ the folks) ‘ hit’s peared like to me somethin’ wuz goin’ 
wrong, an’ ez Christmas wuz comin’ roun’ I jined thinkin’ 
about it. I jined thinkin’ thet the time uv the year wuz 
comin’ fer good feelin’s an’ no hard ones, an’ ef I’d done any 
feller-creeter a harm er a wrong I oughter stan’ up like a man 
an’ oughter say so, an’ gin him a han’ an’ make it up, an’ git 
squar’ with him ez well ez I could, an’ look him in the eyes, 
honest like, with Christian feelin’s, an’ not be standin’ behind 
a tree like a ole fool. An’ I jined thinkin’ thet I’d seed the 
tears in my darter Cass’s eyes, an I’d seed her sufferin’ an’ 
sayin’ nuthin’—jist goin’ on quiet like, worritin’. An’ thet’s 
the wust kind uv worritin! An’ I’d seed Neil Carpenter stay- 
in’ away frum her like a man, doin’ what I told him to. He 
didn’t go with no other gal no time, an’ I seed thet he wuz all 
the time a-frettin’ fer Cass. Sez I to myself, ‘‘ Sol Peters, hit 
don’t do fer an ole man to be too ’pinionated, an’ git big head. 
Other folks, old an’ young, hez a right to the’r own way uv 
thinkin’ ef it hain’t hurtin’, an’ is ’cordin’ to the Book.” An’ I 
sez to myself: ‘‘ Is yer han’ ready, Sol Peters, to take the han’ 
uv every livin’ man hereabouts in good feelin’—an’ kin you 
say ’em all, ‘ howdee,’ an’ Merry Christmas Day on Christmas 
mornin’?” An’ my han’ kinder stayed in my pocket, an’ I wuz 
pintedly ’shamed to look at it. I knowed thar wuz somethin’ 
wrong with thet han’, an’ I sez to it: ‘‘ You’ve got to come out 
uv thar, an’ be squar’ afore me fer good-feelin’ shakes all 
aroun’, fer I’ve got to look squar’ afore me on Christmas morn- 
in’.” Sol tells mom to say nuthin’, but kinder let Neil Car- 
penter know thet he might venture to cume to the apple-peel- 
in’ this evenin’. An’ she did ; an’ he come. I seed how jubus 
he wuz about gittin’ nigh our Cass, but he got thar. An’ I 
knowed by the’r looks thet the ole feelin’ wuz on both uv ’em, 
an’ thet it ’ud last till the buryin’ time ’ud come fer ’em, an’ like 
ez not, cl’ar past thet to all etarnity. I jined feelin’ the good- 
ness uv Christmas a-comin’ at fetchin’ them together ag’in. 

‘** Then Granny Doane jined spinnin’ her yarn, an’ when she 
telled *bout Omaleema dancin’ up yander in the holler with his 
fightin’ men, thinks I, I’ll see what sort uv stuff Neil Carpen- 
ter’s made uv. Sol ’peared tolet on to gofor Injins. Hit’s 
pintedly no Sunday job ner fun goin’ up them mount?’ins sich 
a night ez this to fight carcasses, an’ speerits, an’ shadders, an’ 
maybe more’ns knowed uv ; butI finded Neil Carpenter jist 
whar I likes to find a man in times uv danger—an’ thet’s right 
long side uv me. I wuz ez tickled ez ab’ar at a bee gum 
*bout it. 

‘** Ez Neil an’ me wuz goin’ ‘long, climbin’ up the mount’in 
yander, I heered a noise like some one a-footin’ it. Jist ez I 
stopped to listen an’ git knowledge uv its tread, I seed Neil’s 
rifle go up an’ him take keerful aim at somethin’, an’ he never 
wobbled or trembled ; he stood ez steady ez a stump in a clear- 
in’. Then he fired an’ fotched down thet b’ar you see layin’ 
thar. He’s rale stuff, Neil is. I jist grabbed him by the scruff 
uv the neck, an’ I slung him roun’ an’ I socked my han’ in his’n, 
an’ I sez: ‘‘ Neil, I’ve done you a wrong; let’s be fr’en’s. The 

souls uv all the Injins thet ever lived in these parts hain’t wuth 
us hevin’ bad blood atween us.” An’ we’re fr’en’s. 


««*Ez we wuz comin’ back here we meets Cass follerin’ the 
sound uv the shot to see ef anythin’ wuz wrong. I knowed ali 
her feelin’s wuz in it fer me an’ Neil, an’ I felt thet Christmas 
wuz comin’ bigger nor ever—an’ nigher. 

‘** The clock hez gone twelve now, an’ it’s Christmas morn- 
in’, an’ my han’s ready fer it. Mom, hand me the Book.’ 

‘* Mother she fetched the Book out uv thet old chist in the 
corner thar. An’ I never seed fayther look so peert an’ good 
feelin’. Hit ’peared like, ez he wuz standin’ yere, thet he grow- 
ed bigger nor ever, an’ his face wuz jist shinin’ chock full uv 
Christmas. He put his arm roun’ mother an’ gin her a rousin’ 
kiss, an’ then he jined readin’ a chapter out uv the Book. 
When hit wuz done ended we hed some prayers, an’ then fay- 
ther riz off uv his knees, an’ sez he, ‘Cass, come yere.’ An 
Cass she come to him an’ he gin her a kiss ; an’ I seed his eyes 
shinin’ like they wuz wet. 

*** Cass,’ sez he, ‘you’ve been a good gal an’ a power uv 
comfort to me an’ your mother, an’ helped us along a sight. 
I’m goin’ to gin you the lower medder fer a Christmas gift, 
an’ a piece uv timber-land on the mount’in ; an’ your mother 
is goin’ to give you the humspun she hez laid by, an’ sich tricks 
ez she kin spare fer you to jine housekeepin’ in the new cabin 
we're all goin’ to help build down in the lower medder. An’ 
Neil, you come yere.’ An’ Neil come an’ stood ’longside uv 
Cass, an’ I seed him take hold uv her han’ down ’longside uv 
her skeerts. 

“* * Now,’ sez fayther, ‘ you’re both rale stuff, an’ ’ll stan’ by 
each other till the time comes fer you to go home to the good 
Fayther uvus all. Thar’s no use uv you two sparkin’ any 
longer ; hit’s jist pintedly waste uv time. I’m goin’ to give her 
to you, Neil, fer a Christmas gift, in good feelin’, an’ here’s my 
han’. Hit’s straight afore me, an’ not a-hangin’ back in my 
pocket arytime toward anybody, anyway. 

‘* * Now, say the words,’ sez he. An’ Neil an’ Cass said ’em 
arter fayther—fer he wuz a ’squire—an’ he jined ’em tight then 
an’ thar. . 

“You never seed sich colorin’ an’ smilin’ an’ lookin’ happy 
ez thar wuz on the faces uv them two. They wuz ez pleased ez 
two crows in a corn-patch, an’ hit jist planted. Then the cider 
went roun’ again, an’ Nob Gunter he jined fiddlin’, an’ the 
dancin’ an’ laughin’ an’ fun went on. I don’t reckon thet it 
stopped till big daylight, fer I went to sleep in thet corner 
thar, settin’ in mother’s lap—fer she’d picked me up when the 
marryin’ wuz goin’ on, an’ wuz makin’ much over me so’s the 
folks wouldn’t take notice she wuz cryin’. Hit were fer joy, 
though, thet Cass an’ Neil hed no more trouble an’ thet fay- 
ther’s han’ wuz out. 

** An’ now, my fr’en’, I’ve telled you all I know ’bout Oma- 
leema’s Whistle.” 


ON THE THRESHOLD. 


I HEARD at the bar of heaven, 
The wail of a soul in pain ; 

It rose from the ranks of the righteous 
Whose white robes knew no stain. 

At God’s right hand they were gathered, 
Out of the terror of space— 

And this was the cry of the soul 
In the light of its Father’s face : 


“ Justice, O Judge Eternal ! 
Turn from me Thy pitying eyes— 
For heavy, a silent sentence, 
The weight of Thy mercy lies ! 
I come with my sword all shining, 
By the rust of no blood-stains marred, 
And to Thee, who wast wounded and smitten, 
I lift up my hands unscarred ! 


‘* Shall I win what I never fought for, 

Or conquer who struck no blow /# 

Down to the world’s wide battle 
I watched my brothers go; 

I heard the sound of the fighting, 
I heard the captain’s call, 

And I saw, in the thick of the conflict, 
Thy vanquished soldiers fall ; 

And I drew my white robes round me— 
I would keep them clean as snow, 

Out of the mud of the highways 
Where the tramping armies go ! 


‘*T kept their whiteness hidden, 
And still, with a coward’s tongue, 
At the sullied and fallen fighters 
The stones of my judgment flung ; 
Broken and pierced was their armor, 
But I kept my sword sheathed fast— 
And now, O Lord, shall I bring it 
To lay at thy feet at last ¢ 
I cast it in shame behind me— 
O blade unproved, untried, 
That crossed no foeman’s falchion 
On the field where my brothers died ! 


‘* Give them the crowns, O Father ! 
The laurel that victors wear. 
The stain of their sins was scarlet, 
But redder the wounds they bear— 
And here by the light of thy judgment 
They shine all clean and fair. 
Theirs be the palm to carry 
Wheu they drop the broken sword ; 
Theirs be the peace and the glory— 
They have won, O Lord !” 


I heard in the hush at the threshold 
The sob of that grieving soul, 
And I saw around it and o’er it 
A mystery of darkness roll ; 
But in through the gates of the city 
Whose builder and maker is God, 
Washed clean from their sins of scarlet, 
The thief and the harlot trod. 
G. A, Davis 
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SPRING-TIME.— From a photograph by Miss Emma J. Farnsworth. 














DOROTHY .— From a photograph by Miss Emma J Farnsworth. 
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CHRISTMAS EVE IN “OLE VIRGINNY.”—Drawn sy Howarp HELMICK. 
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“As Christmas Day approaches there are evidences of a coming festival on every side; evidences which almost a blind man can see. On the day before Christmas these evidences aré% genera 


CHRISTMAS SHOPPERS 


SCENE ON AN UP-TOWN TRAIN OF AN 
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nces ar@é40 general that he is a marked man who has not a bundle or so under his arm and whose pockets do not bulge with mysterious packages. On the elevated cars they are especially apparent.” 
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IN OF A NEW YORK ELEVATED RAILROAD. 
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PASSING THE LOVING-CUP AT 


NEW YEARS 


Iv falleth when the starry eve is still, 

When sounds of revelry have lull’d and died— 
The blissful moment when friends, side by. side, 
And heart by heart, the generous beaker fill 
Wherein sweet dews of memory distill, 

And so the Players—some the Drama’s pride, 
All in Life’s tragic comedy allied— 


VASE 


THE PLAYERS CLUB ON NEW YEAR’S EVE.—Drawn sy W H. FUnkK. 


EVE Al THE. PoAYer.. 


Drink, Peace on earth, unto all men good will. 
But ever, while on New Yeai’s Eve may pass 
The loving-cup, to comradeship so dear, 
For one congenial spirit hovering near 
Must reverent hands turn down an empty glass. 
Players! the while his thought shall charm and soothe, 
In silence drink—the memory of Booth. 
HENRY TYRRELL. 
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* Hear the fiddles hummin’—holly hangin high.” ? 








Hear the fiddles hummin’— Music’s goin’ steady— 
Holly hangin’ high ; Now, the figgers call. 
(Knowed it was a-¢comin’ Ladies, are you ready ? 
Fourth o’ last July— Swing your partners all ! 
Christmas !) How the fire Lively, now! . . . Miss Molly, 
Blazes, red an’ blue! Come in with the girls! 
(Take your place, Maria: (Dick’s been kissin’ Polly ; - 
Who’s been kissin’ you ?) Rumpled all her curls !) 
Christmas in the country For it’s Christmas in the country, 
An’ Christmas in the sky ; Music in your feet ! 
Mistletoe is temptin’ An’ the mistletoe is temptin’ 
An’ the holly hangin’ high! An’ the kissin’s mighty sweet! 
Banjos—-fiddles playin’ ; Now the dancin’s over—- 
Almost shake the shed ! Fiddles stopped their fuss ; 
(Moll, what’s Dick been sayin’, Talk bout folks in clover— 
Makes your cheeks so red ?) Take a look at us! 
Now the dancers rally— Hick’ry-nuts a-crackin’, 
Liveliest set in town. Egg-nogg—apple-pie ; 
Trip it light, Miss Sally ! Pretty lips a-smackin’-— 
Come in, Betsey Brown ! Heaven on the sly | 
For it’s Christmas in the country For it’s Christmas in the country 
An’ there’s kissin’ on the sly ; An’ it’s Christmas in the sky ; 
Mistletoe is temptin’ An’ the mistletoe is temptin’ 
An’ the holly’s hangin’ high. An’ the holly’s hangin’ high ! 


FRANK L. STANTON. 
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THE COURIER’S CRIME, 


THE cold December night was settling down over a strag- 
gling little Russian village that crouched desolately in the 
snowy wilds a day’s journey from Samara, when a troika, or 
three-horse sleigh, coutaining a single traveler and a driver, 
brought up before the one inn of the place, with an imperative 
hail to the invisible proprietor of—“ Samovar !” 

As the traveler, somewhat stiff from the cold, burst into the 
warm public room, closely followed by the half-frozen jehu, a 
crowd of evil-looking Jews and peasants that were hovering 
about the clay stove scattered hastily to make room, and began 
wearily speculating among themselves, in far corners, regard- 
ing the stranger’s probable rank and wealth. 

What with the foul-smelling sheepskins of these peddlers 
and moujiks, and the stench of cily cooking that was going on 
in the next room; not to mention the noisome squalor of the 
house itself, the atmosphere of the place was anything but ap- 
petizing. The stranger, however, appeared not to notice his 
surroundings, his interest centring on the hasty preparation of 
his tea and the contents of his mess-tins. 

He was a large, powerfully built, handsome man, young, and 
with the bearing of a nobleman. He was enveloped in a huge 
shuba, a fur pelisse reaching to his heels, while his head was 
protected bya fur capand vashlik—the latter a thick cloth 
head-piece with long ends to wrap about his throat. 

Having eaten and drunk his fill, and placed a dozen copecks 
in the withered palm of the servile old proprietor, he announc- 
ed his readiness for departure. 

‘“What ! to-night?’ cried the amazed driver. ‘‘ Oh, one of 
noble birth, not to-night !” 

‘* Yes ; to-night—now !” replie the traveler, impatiently. 
‘* Were you not told that my missivn is important, and that I 
could not stop before reaching Sizeran ?” 

‘* But, O Lord God, not to-night !” expostulated the fright- 
ened iemschik. “There will be a snow-storm—it is already be- 
ginning—and we may be lost and frozen. Ii is all of twenty 
versts to the next stopping-place ; and oh, master of noble 
birth, there are wolves! For the love of God, let us remain 
here |” 

‘* Here—in this vile place ?’ and the traveler glanced around 
with an expression of disgust. ‘‘ Come now, you shall have ten 
rubles extra.” 

‘** Oh, excellency, you are most kind; but it is impossible ! 
I should be frozen or eaten by the wolves.” 

With an oath of exasperation the stranger turned away and 
approached the proprietor, who was also the village post- 
master. ~ 

‘*T am making a forced journey from Ogdenburg to Sizeran, 
and I have not a minute to lose,” he explained. ‘ Here is my 
podorojnaya (passport), which commands, in the name of the 
Czar, that I be supplied with post horses. You have seen the 
criminal cowardice of my driver. Can ycu not provide me 
with another who is not afraid of a little wind and snow ?” 

‘“*Ah, I have my fears, your excellency,” was the reply, 
given inasurly tone. “It is a bad night—a very bad night. 
But I will see,” and raising his voice he called out: ‘Is there 
any one here who can drive the noble courier of the Czar on his 
way to Sizeran ?”’ 

There was no response from amoung the sullen moujiks and 
Hebrew peddlers. 

**None of them knows the way,” muttered the old man, 
apologetically. 

‘* That’s a lie!” said the traveler ; ‘‘ but the devil take you 
all! Dll drive myself. I know the way, so fetch the horses, 
Here is silver. Hurry!” 

Although surprised, and perhaps not approving the plan, 
the postmaster could only obey the order, and in a short time 
fresh horses were being harnessed to the sleigh. 

At this junctvre one of the Jews, who was older, better 
dressed, and more cleanly than his fellows, and who had osten- 
sibly heen occupied with his devotions before an obraz that 
hung on one of the low walls, approached the traveler as he 
was adjusting his wraps, and made a profound obeisance. 

‘* What would you ?” demanded the noble, harshly. 

‘*Most high and excellent favored one of God,” was the 
humble reply, in low, guarded tones, and with the accent of 
the Pole, ‘‘ I am a wayfarer like yourself, bound for Penza and 
Moscow. I have nothing in common with these creatures you 
see here, and unless I can advance upon my journey to-night I 
fear violence, and—I can be frank with you—robbery. If you 
would but deign to allow a poor and despised Jew to accom- 
pany you, I should be the most grateful of God’s faithful”; and 
he bowed again with great humility. : 

The tall Russian gave him a long, keen scrutiny before re- 
plying. The old Jew had the appearance of a respectable mer- 
chant, and his fear of robbery indicated that he was in posses- 
sion of a large amount of gold or valuables. Certainly he was 
actuated by some most extraordinary motive, else he would 
never have presumed to make such an overture to one whose 
rank was so far above him, or sought to proceed upon his jour- 
ney at such an hour and in such weather. 

“Like all of jour accursed race,” said the noble, after a 
moment’s reflection, ‘‘you are a presumptuous toad, But 
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prepare yourself. Two is company, 
and you may divide the cold with 
me.” 

A few minutes later the strangely- 
assorted pair had left the village be- 
hind, and were speeding through the 
bitter Russian night. There was a 
sharp wind, and the snow was fall- 
ing, but not heavily ; and the moon, 
half obscured by clouds, shed a faint, 
wan light over the dreary waste of 
country. 

For an hour scarcely a word pass- 
ed between the two. They were so 
muffled that conversation was diffi- 
cult, even had there been a subject 
of common interest. 

The route became more and more 
wild and uneven, and the horses 
breathed heavily as they pounded 
along through the drifted snow. But they were strong, swift 
animals, inured to hard travel, and mile after mile was left 
behind without pause or accident. 

All at once the Jew started, and bent forward in a listening 
attitude, 

‘* Did you hear that ?’ he exclaimed. 

‘* Only the howl of a wolf,” was the answer. 

‘‘ Listen! There it is again! And another ! Oh, heaven !” 

““There are worse dangers than wolves abroad to-night, 
Jew,” muttered the Czar’s courier through his vashlik. 

The howls, at first few and faint, gradually became louder 
and more frequent as the moments passed, and sounded from 
all directions. 

‘*Oh, Lord God !” wailed the Jew in terror. ‘‘ We shall be 
pursued and devoured. Oh, to be safe home in Moscow ! 
Lash the lazy steeds, excellency | Oh, Lord God! Why did I 
undertake this awful expedition ?” 

‘* To get gold,” answered the noble, in a matter-of-fact tone. 
**Gold—gold—that is the Lord God of such as you !_ Nothing 
but greed of that could take you away from your safe quarters 
through the wilds of the Volga.” 

The Jew’s only answer was acry of fright as a long-drawn 
howl sounded perilously near behind them. 

Suddenly the noble turned in his seat, facing his trembling 
companion, 

‘* How much money have you in the belt about your body?” 
he demanded. 

The Pole, surprised and alarmed by the abrupt question, 
stammered an inaudible reply. 

‘‘Out with it !” insisted his inquisitor. ‘‘ Your kind are 
always stuffed about with gold.” 

‘**Only a small amount, your excellency,” was the appreher- 
sive reply. ‘‘A very small amount indeed—hardly worth 
mention. Save me from these ravenous beasts, and you shall 
share it, if your excellency will accept a present from a poor 
Hebrew !” 

A hoarse sound, that might have been a chuckle or a growl, 
and that struck more terror to the Jew’s heart than the howls 
of the wolves, came through the Russian’s bearded lips. 

‘“* Tl take it all !” he said, fiercely. ‘‘I know you are lying 
when you say it is but a small amount ; your fear of robbery 
betrayed you, worm of Israel !” 

He sprang erect in the troika and rapidly wound the reins 
about the cross-bar of the runners. 

‘* What do you mean to do ?” gasped the old Jew, cowering 
in his seat. 

‘*T mean to throw you to the wolves !” was the savage an- 
swer. ‘‘ For what else did I allow you to come with me ? Your 
gold and your life pay for this ride, dog of a——!” and he 
hurled his powerful body upon the Pole arid bore him, strug- 
gling furiously, to the bottom of the sleigh. 

In the fall the Jew managed to get the left hand of his as- 
sailant between his teeth, and he bit it viciously through glove 
and flesh and bone. 

But his jaws slowly relaxed under a vice-like pressure at his 
throat and the weight of a heavy knee on his chest. 

His dakha and waistcoat were roughly torn aside, and the 
great belt that was strapped about his loins quickly unbuckled. 

Then he was lifted bodily into the air, as if he had been a 
bag of grain, and cast over the side of the sleigh into the snow, 
where he lay half insensible near the foot of a tree. 

‘* A fine feast for the wolves !” murmured the courier of the 
Czar, as he fastened on the belt and whipped up his horses. 
‘*Curses on him! He has bitten my hand almost in two.” 

The horses bounded forward furiously under the lash, while 
the snarls and yelps of the savage beasts that were now in act- 
ual pursuit grew more and more distinct, and brought to the 
traveler a keen realization of the fact that his own life was in 
danger. 

Then, much to his gratification and surprise, he suddenly 
came upon a number of kibitkas, the queer-shaped tents of 
nomad tribes, that had been pitched by the roadside under the 
shelter of the trees. Within them bright fires were burning, 
and as he brought his animal to a standstill before the largest 
and most imposing of the collection he heard the welcome 
sound of many voices in all parts of the camp, and knew that 
he was safe. 

A dozen of the swarthy gypsies gathered around him, and 
on the promise of silver cared for his horses, while he himself 
hastily sought the comforts of the kibitka. 

It had but two occupants, an old woman and a young girl. 

Even at the first glance, while suffering from the cold and 
the pain of his wounded hand, he saw that the latter possessed 
remarkable grace and beauty. She was not nearly so dark of 
feature as the majority of her race, and there was none of the 
coarseness in either her face or figure that usually character- 
izes the Kirghiz women. She had a pretty, imperious man- 
ner that, together with her fanciful dress, indicated that she 
might be a person of rank in her tribe, or that she herself ap- 
preciated her physical superiority. 

The traveler gave her a glance of admiration as he held out 
his injured hand. 

‘* Will you bandage it, little sister /’ he asked, persuasively. 
‘*It was torn by a wolf—one of the pack that dragged my 


companion from the sleigh and devouredhim, Youshall have 
a silver piece if you ease the pain.” 

The child—she was scarcely more than a child—gave an ex- 
clamation of sympathy. 

“See, grandame !” she cried to the old woman, who sat 
bent over by the fire with her beagle eyes leveled at the 
stranger, ‘‘ here is a chance to try our skill. Help me, little 
mother !” 

in a short time the two had cleansed and bandaged the 
wounded member as well as a physician could have performed 
the service, and the girl clasped in her eagef* palm two glistep- 
ing silver pieces instead of the one promised. 

‘‘One for your skill, one for your beauty!” smiled the 
noble. 

‘‘Give him back his rubles!” exclaimed the old woman, 
shrilly. ‘* They are accursed !” 

‘“* Why, grandame !” remonstrated the girl, who looked her 
pleasure at the compliment. 

‘‘T say they are accursed !” repeated the old gypsy, with a 
hideous grimace. ‘ It was not a wolf that left the marks of its 
teeth in his hand. We have served him—now let him go !” 

His brow corrugated with anger for an instant, and then he 
laughed softly, as he readjusted his thick garments. 

‘I go, little sister,” he said to the girl, with caressing famil- 
iarity, as he leaned toward her, “ but I shall not forget you.” 

He passed out, the girl following him with her eyes, and still 
clasping the coins. 

A moment later his rested horses were bearing him swiftly 
toward the frozen Volga. ae 

II. 
THE GYPSY OF PARIS. 


A NEW name was on men’s lips in Paris—Naida Kirzhan. 

She was only a fortune-teller, a Russian gypsy, but her 
delicate olive beauty and magnificent jewels had sent a wave 
of wonder and delight over the gay City of the World. Hu- 
manity, that worships beauty, finds it all the more fascinating 
if accompanied by a nebulous or dangerous reputation, and 
even Mademoiselle Marguerite, the reigning queen of opera, 
found her ascendant star cf success eclipsed by the dark and 
brilliant loveliness of the ‘‘ Seeress of the Steppes,” who told 
the past and the future of others, but nothing of herself. 

Her house, just off the Boulevard des Italiennes, was a 
marvel of luxury, report said. _Many had sought entrance 
there, but few had been admitted. Upon only the greatest and 
richest did she deign to exercise her powers. She made no di- 
rect charges for her sibylline revelations, but accepted pres- 
ents of rubies, of which, it was told, she had a marvelous col- 
lection. And none of her patrons—a fact that but enhanced 
the popular interest concerning her— received more of her 
favor than another. 

It was said in some quarters that her fortune-telling oper- 
ations were only a mask for her real calling—that she was a 
Russian spy or a nibilist. Others surmised that she had been 
banished by the Czar for other than political reasons. 

It was known that she had lived in the same style, during 
the past five years, in both Moscow and St. Petersburg. But 
with all the gossip no one even so much as suspected the truth 
regarding her strange life and her still stranger mission. 

On sunny winter afternoon, as she drove in the Bois behind 
her spirited Tartar horses, and wrapped to the chin in her 
costly furs, Naida Kirzhan gave a start of surprise and recog- 
nition as two men, one of whom possessed a strikingly power- 
ful physique, came out of a famous Parisian club and stood for 
a moment awaiting the approach of a fiacre. 

She did not glance a second time in their direction, and in a 
moment they were left behind; but she had seen enough to 
put an end to her drive for that day. 

She passed up the steps of her Adtel with more haste 
than was usual with her, and, pausing only to discard her 


_wraps, ascended the grand staircase to the door of a room at 


the extreme rear of the house. 

Her knock was answered by a feeble command to enter. In 
a bed at the far side of the’ rgom, which was comfortably but 
not elaborately furnished, lay an old man, sallow-visaged and 
emaciated, and with the unmistakable features of the Jew. 
He coughed and tried to sit up as the gypsy girl entered, but 
fell back on the pillows with a moan of pain. 

‘* It is not well to tax your strength so much, little father,” 
said the seeress, with a trace of pity in her voice, as she stood 
looking down into the invalid’s colorless eyes. ‘‘ You may 
need it all soon.” 

“ Ah, you must be quick,” replied the old Jew, weakly. 
*¢ Old Sklavinski is not much longer for this world. You must 
find him soon—very soon, pretty one, or it will be no use—all 
will be over.” 

His eyes closed, and he gave a long sigh of mental and phys- 
ical anguish. 

‘*Suppose I should tell you that I have found him now ?”’ 

The invalid looked up into her face eagerly. 

‘*Tell me; is it so, Naida ?”’ he asked. ‘* No—it is too goo! 
to be true, after all these long years of search and waiting.” 

‘But it is true—I am almost certain,” declared the girl. 
‘*T saw him in the Bois de Boulogne not thirty minutes ago. 
He has changed, but I knew him—something in the poise of 
his figure, or the gesture he made as he paused facing me, was ° 
like his attitude that night in the kibitka as he held out his 
wounded hand and said: ‘ Will you bandage it, little sister ? 
Oh, I could never forget! But 1 will make certain ; I will 
bring him to me—somehow—I will tell his fortune—I will see 
the marks of human teeth in his palm !” 

‘* My teeth !” muttered the old Jew, his lips twitching with 
excitement. ‘* Ah, if I had but had them in his throat !” 

‘* You will soon have your revenge,” said the gypsy, with a 
restless movement of her hand over her silken, black hair. ‘ I 
will do all that I promised. Yes, little father, it has been a 
long search—always looking for those marks of teeth-—with no 
other clew than that, and a child’s memory. Ah, how many 
hands have I looked into, half-expecting to see the tell-tale 
scar! And I recognized him, when at last I saw him, at a dis- 
tance, and instantly.” 

‘Tt is well—it is well,” said the old Jew joyously. ‘‘ You 
have a good memory, pretty one. You know I have never lost 
faith that you would find him if he lived. Have I not proved 
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it by giving you all the beautiful stacks of gold? Sklavinski, 
the merchant, was rich, pretty one; richer than any one knew; 
and he is rich yet, for all he was mercilessly robbed, and has 
lain on his back helpless and dying since that awful night when 
he was thrown to the wolves, and clung for long hours to the 
limb of « tree to escape the ravenous brutes. And all he has 
shall be yours, pretty one, very soon now. ‘You saved his life 
that morning—you and the old grandame—when he dragged 
his half-frozen body into your warm kibitka—saved it for a lit- 
tle while, at least, till he could punish his murderer. It seems 
to me that this thought of revenge is the only thing that has 
kept me alive so long. I shall be glad to die, to end my racking 
pain, after I have killed him who killed me. Oh, the joy it 
gives me to know that you have found him at last, Naida, little 
daughter! [ shall keep the feeble breath within my body now 
till I have paid him my debt. Lure him to me here, by what- 
ever strategy you please, pretty one, and then—then—not part 
but all, of the old Jew’s gold is vours !” 

The Pole lay deathly still from exhaustion after his labored 
speech, and Naida passed her hand soothingly over his brow. 

‘*T will go now,” she said, after a moment’s silence. ‘‘ All 
will be as you wish very soon. Is there a noble in Paris,” she 
added, proudly, ‘“‘ who would not obey the summons of Naida 
Kirzhen ¢” 

She passed from the room and along the intervening hall- 
way into her own splendid boudoir, where she rang for service 
and dispatched a brief message addressed to ‘‘ M. le Marquis 
Deschavelles, Jockey Club.” 

“T wish to ask you,” she said, an hour later, to this cele- 
brated boulevardier, *‘ who was the Russian in whose company 
I saw you this afternoon ?” 

‘‘The Count Sergius Malakoff,” was the reply, ‘ who, five 





** The invalid looked up tnto her face eayeriy.” 


years ago, incurred the disfavor of the Czar and found it best 
to place himself out of reach of imperial authority. Iam not 
informed as to the nature of the trouble. He has been five 
years in America. Last night he lost a hundred thousand 
francs at play.” 

‘*T wish him to call on me at once, monsieur.” 

‘That will be easily arranged, mademoiselle,” answered the 
marquis. ‘*‘ He was much impressed by the passing glimpse of 
your beauty this afternoon, and inquired particularly concern 
ing you. Hewill be only too happy, I am sure, to present him- 
self at any hour you may designate.” 

‘*To-night, at nine,” said the seeress ; ‘‘and I beg of you, 
monsieur, to speak of the matter to no one save him.” 

The Marquis Deschavelles bowed gravely. 

**T am delighted to serve one so beautiful and gifted,” he 
replied, suavely, ‘‘ however envious I may be of Count Mala- 
koff’s good fortune.” 

‘Thank you ; and now adieu, my friend,” she said, smiling. 
‘We gypsies are strange people.” 

Aye, strange indeed; and Naida Kirzhan, though outwardly 
changed and refined by her intellectual and worldly advan- 
tages, still possessed all the innate characteristics of her wild, 
impetuous race. 

Count Sergius Malakoff, promptly on the hour of his ap- 
pointment, was ushered into the magnificent reception-room of 
the gypsy’s home. His patrician face betokened pleasure as he 
found himself amid familiar surroundings. Enormous bear- 
skins covered the floor, and the walls were hung with Russian 
works of art. The place evinced just such a fitting comming- 
ling of semi-barbarism and civilization as might be expected 
of the Kirzhiz princess whose wealth and weird attainments 
had made her the talk of Paris. 


Count Malakoff turned at the sound of a step behind him. 

‘To a Russian who has been out of Russia for five years,’ 
said Naida Kirzhan, ‘the sight of this place should prove 
welcome,” 

Her imperious beauty, set off as it was by great rubies about 
her throat and in her hair, and by countless gems of the same 
kind sewn in her gorgeous gown, appeared to daze the noble for 
a moment, and he gazed at her without speaking. 

‘“‘Tt is welcome,” he said at last, bowing, ‘*‘ but not half so 
much as the sight of you.” 

She advanced and seized his left hand, holding the palm up- 
ward to the light. The skin was marked by the irregular scars 
of human teeth. 

‘*T was not mistaken,” she smiled. ‘‘ Shall I tell your fort- 
une ?” 

He looked at her searchingly for an instant, and then his 
face lighted with recognition. 

‘* You are the little Kirghiz girl who dressed my wound in 
the kibitka that night !” he exclaimed. ‘* I have not forgotten 
you. Your face was familiar when I first saw you to-day, but 
I thought it only some chance resemblance. You were buta 
child then—you are a woman now. And what a woman !” 

Her eyes fell before his admiring gaze. 

‘‘T remember that you said you would not forget me,” she 
said. ‘I still have the two rubles that you gave me for my 
service, thuugh the grandame reiterated on her death-bed that 
they were accursed.” 

‘IT recall that the grandame was not greatly taken with 
me,” smiled Malakoff. ‘‘ But you must tell me of yourself, and 
how you come to be in Paris with the world at your feet. I 
am flattered that you should have recognized ne and asked 


me here,” 








“The beard has changed you, but I knew you at a glance,” 
she answered, earnestly. ‘‘I could never forget. There—be 
seated. You shall smoke and I will make you tea.” 

Malakoff sank upon an ottoman, with the easy grace habit- 
ual to him, and lighted a cigarette complacently. 

**T am the most fortunate man in France !” he said, gal- 
lantly. ‘‘ Naida Kirzhan has told the fortunes of many, but, 
if report be true, has made tea for none.” 

‘** Report is true,” was the reply, as the gypsy girl bent over 
the steaming samovar. 

‘*Did you ever believe,” he asked, *‘ that what the old gran 
dame said was true—that it was not a wolf that left the prints 
of its teeth in my hand ?” 

** Yes,” she answered. ‘‘ I know what happened that night.” 

He looked startled for a moment, rose up and sat down again. 

*“*Ah! [had forgotten your powers of reading the past,” he 
said with a cynical smile. ‘‘ Perhaps you will prove to me 
that what you say is true. What happened that night ?” 

“If I go over the story,” sbe returned, in a low voice and 
with averted face, ‘‘ will you pay me some of the old Jew’s 
gold ?” 

He sat perfectly still, without answering, for a moment, 
with a strange, unreadable expression on his face. 

**Knowing this,” he said, finally, ‘‘ you ask me here ; you 
accord me a favor enjoyed by none other——” 

“Yes; and your tea is ready,” she interrupted, almost 
gayly, as she gave the fragrant beverage a dash of rum and 
advanced with a cup in either hand. ‘Let us drink and be 
merry. Why discuss unpleasant things ?” 

He arose as he received the Sévres, and looked straight into 
her eyes with such intensity that she stood as if transfixed. 

** One question,” he said, slowly and gravely. ‘‘ Is the secret 
of that terrible night safe with you ?”’ 
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‘* Yes,” she answered. 

‘*T see we are destined to be friends,” he said, in a tone of 
relief, as he resumed his seat and held the cup to his lips, while 
she bestowed herself near him on the ottoman. ‘I drink to 
the most wonderful and the most beautiful woman I have ever 
known !” 

The hour that followed was apparently one of enjoyment to 
both. He gave free expression to his bold admiration of ber, 
and she gave no hint of disapproval. At times, as she looked 
at him, her eyelids fluttered strangely, and she caught her 
breath with ‘a gasp. His insolent eyes danced with the confi- 
dence of triumph. He leaned toward her suddenly and grasped 
her wrist. 

‘*So you did not forget me, little sister ?” he said, in the ca- 
ressing tone he had used to heras a child. ‘* No; you could 
not do that, any more than I could forget you. Perhaps you 
have dreamed of me, little sister, as I have dreamed of you so 
often. Is it not good that we have met again ?” 

She paled, and sprang to her feet abruptly and nervously. 

**Come with me !” she exclaimed. ‘* You will follow where 
I lead ?” 

‘*T will go anywhere with you,” he replied, fervently. 

She led the way swiftly from the room and up the broad 
staircase, he following closely at her heels, wondering at her 
action, but in no wise apprehensive. 

At old Sklavinski’s door she did not pause to knock, but 
burst into the room, crying hysterically : 

‘“*T have kept my word! He is here !” 

The Pole, with a hoarse utterance that sounded like the snarl 
of a wolf, by a mighty effort raised himself to a sitting posture 
in the bed. 

‘Ha! I know him !” he screamed, gazing with fierce, fam- 
ished eyes at the tall figure he had last seen towering over him 


in the traika amid the Russian wilds. ‘‘ I know him, the beast! 
He threw me to the wolves—he robbed me of my treasure—and 
now, oh, God ! now I shall pay him back !” 

Malakoff had paused half-way between the door and the 
bed, startled by the sight of the ghastly face among the pillows 
and the mad words with which his entrance was greeted. 

** Great heaven, it is the old Jew !” he exclaimed. 

“Yes; the old Jew—the dog of Israel that you murdere1 
without mercy !” was the shrieked reply. ‘‘ He has lived long 
enough to have his revenge—his revenge, do you hear? To 
kill the one who killed him! The Czar nor Satan can save you 
now, worm of the earth !” 

A storm of curses came from his twitching lips, followed by 
a stream of blood that dyed the breast of his garment and the 
clothing of the bed. His withered hand, that clutched a re 
volver, was lifted by a convulsive effort, but before he could 
fire, Naida, with a wild cry, flung her arms about Malakoff, 
protecting his body with her own. 

“ No—no !” she sobbed. ‘* You shall not killhim! I love 
him! I have dreamed of him all these years, and now that I 
have found him I cannot betray him to his death! No—no; 
that is not the way a gypsy loves! Forgive me, oh, noble one 
of God !” 

The last remark, addressed to Malakoff, was the only one 
that received an answer. 

The old Jew’s arm fell back to his side, the weapon slipping 
from his nerveless grasp to the floor ; his head sank forward 
on his breast, and the two knew that he was dead. 

Malakoff shrugged his shoulders, and an evil smile of satis 
faction crossed his features. 

Holding the gypsy girl’s face between his hands and look- 
ing down into her imploring eyes, he said : 

‘*T forgive you, little sister.” 
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boiling water and a pinch of salt. Noth- 
ing simpler! Armour’s Extract takes 
the place of home-made “soup stock,” 
goes farther, tastes better and costs 
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Send for our little book of Culinary Wrinkles—mailed free. 
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volunteered cheerfully and without the proverb 
ial backshish customary on this continent. 
Herr Miihling’s management is chivalrous, and 
as near American as is possible on this side of 
BERLIN, November 25th, 1895. the ocean. 

The great feature, however, if not the great- 
| est, is its incomparable menu. In his varied 
iers, intends to visit the Industrial Exhibition | travels throughout Europe and America he has 
next summer, and, together with a limited | familiarized himself with the taste of almost 
number of his harem, he will stop at the Hotel | every nation. There pds cook, for imate 4g 

who prepares chiefly English dishes, and his 
chops are said to be the best this side of the 


Germany’s Great Fair. 
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BARRING complications in the Orient the 
Khedive of Egypt, with a large retinue of court- 


etor of this patrician house in particular, are 
already speculating on the event. As a rule, | 
Orientals—and continentals, too, for that mat- 
ter—have ever preferred the ‘‘de Rome,” not so 
much on account of its proximity to the im- 
perial palace, opera-house, university, and the 
Linden Boulevard, but chiefly on account of its 
incomparable menu and choice wines. Here, 
too, they will see a life-size picture of Prince 
Bismarck occupying the place of honor, with 
the prince’s autograph in a bold, free hand, 
conferred on the proprietor, Herr Miibling, as 
late as last winter. The Khedive, who is famil- 
iar with this continent, has loaned the German | 
government a lot of choice mummies and Cleo- | 
patra keepsakes from the royal museums at 
Cairo and Alexandria, intended for ‘* the street 
in Cairo,” which is to be one of the chief attrac- 
tions at the Berlin fair. 

Great days are in store for Berlin, and Herr | 
Miihling’s salons will reflect an unusually brill- 
iant picture of princes, nobles, stalwart officers | 
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under a glass dome, and the soothing influence | channel. A Parisian confectioner creates won- 
of soft and variously-colored lights, and further | ders in pastry and sweets, etc., down to an oys- 
enhanced by playful fountains and statuary, | ter-opener. The provisions purchased daily 
reminds the visitor of an Oriental scene, indeed. | must on delivery pass a minute inspection, fre- 
Waiters, lithe and suave, glide about swiftly | quently by Herr Mihling himself, but more 
and. noiselessly at the guests’ beck and call. | often by the expert engaged for that purpose. 
The Kaiser’s favorite guard officers, fine ath- | Almost nightly festive parties with long purses 
letes, strut about spurred and cinched. The | worship Epicure and Lucullus in separate 
ladies, scanty as they are in raiment, are of | salons, and yet a regular dinner at Mihling’s 
course both attractive and conscious of their | involves but a dollar, while a similar meal at 
charms, and the gallant devotées of Marsattend | Delmonico’s would cost five times the amount. 
these butterflies with every mark of homage, | To my question if advertising had brought 
and even with greater zeal where one happens | about this result, he replied: ‘I have long 
to be an American heiress. ; Since quit advertising. My work must speak 
But there is another reason why Americans | for itself, or else it is worthless. We are most 
and English prefer this house. The rooms and always crowded, and next summer visitors will 
halls are lofty, airy, and light, replete with all | have to wire in advance for choice rooms, but 
modern improvements, including a punctilious | my American friends will always find a com- 
management. There is no extortion, direct or | fortable place in the ‘ Hétel de Rome.’ ” 
indirect. Information and petty’services are C. FRANK DEWEY. 
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REDFERN, What LILLIAN RUSSELL Thinks of 


LADIES’ TAILOR AND HaBiT Fibre Chamois. 
MAKER. 318 WEST 77th ST., 
210 FieTH Ave., New York Messrs. Redfern, NEW YORK, August 14, 1895. 
210 Fifth Avenue. 
American Flbre Chamois Co. GENTLEMEN:—Kindly make up for me the gown se- 
Times Building, N.Y. lected yesterday, using as you suggested the Fibre 
GENTLEMEN :—We enclose Chamois in the waist for warmth, and in the skirt and 
a letter reccived a few days sleeves to give them that very stylish and bouffant ef- 
ago, from Miss Lillian ‘Rus- fect. I find that the moreen petticoat does not give half 
sell, which we ‘think, may be the style ‘that the genuine Fibre Chamois does. So 
of service to you. naturally use nothing but the genuine goods. The imi- 
Yours truly, tation of this particular article I have found to be worse 
(SIGNED) REDFERN. than useless, Truly yours, 
(SIGNED) LILLIAN RUSSELL. 
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JUST TWELVE O’CLOCK. 
Artist—‘‘ Where are you going to take dinner ?” 
AvTHOR—“‘ Oh, I’m not particular. Wherever you do.” 
Artist—“ Well, I was going to take it with you.” 
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packages corresponding with their quality, which is unsur- 
passed, and make most acceptable gifts for any season and | 


especially at 


CHRISTSIAS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 
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Will cure Pimples, Blackheads, 
and all Skin Eruptions. 


t FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 
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(MARIANI WINE) 
THE IDEAL FRENCH TONIC. 


“Tn truth, Vin Mariani is of 
such excellent quality, it is per+ 
fect, gives health, drives away 


the blues.” 


Victorien Sardou. 


Ar Devecrists & Fancy Grocers. Avorn Svsstrrvrions. 
Sent free, if this paper is mentioned, 
Descriptive Book, Portraits and Autographs 
of Celebrities. 


Pants: 41 Boulevard Ha 
iN ‘ord 





‘Ranpet, Baremore & Brrtsnes, 


Importers of 


DIAMONDS 


and Manufacturers of 


‘DIAMOND JEWELRY, 





58 Nassau St., and 29 Maiden Lane, 


NEW YORK. 
1 St. Andrews St., Holborn Circus, 
LONDON, E. C. 





LONDON (ENCLAND). 
THE LANGHAM, Portland Place. Unrival, 
ed situation at top of Regent Street. A favorite hotel 
with Americans. Every modern improvement. 


JAEGER 


The Standard Underwear of the World, 


At Greatly Reduced Prices; 


In New-York City at our own stores only : , 


176 Fifth Av., beiow 23d St. , (MAIN RETAIL.) 


- 1189 Broadway, near 28th Street ; 
Branches : 3 153 Broadway, below Cortlandt St. 


Descriptive Catalogue Free by Mail, 





MARIANI &. CO. 
Haussmann. 


eut bth St., New Yorx, 





Benedict Brothers ye 


Importers and Manufacturers, 
CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 


FINE WATCHES In every a of 


Carefully Selected White Diamonds and 
other Precious Gems in great variety. 


; _ Our stock of the beautiful colored An merican 
Pearls, received directly from the Ww est, is very large. 
Rich Jewelry, Chains, and Sterling Silver Goods. 
Special attention is called to our patent Curr and 
CoLLAaR Button. No gentleman should be without it. 
Only perfect cuff, sleeve, and collar button made. 








Iso oblong. Goes in 
like a wedge and 
flies around across 
the button - hole, 
Strong, durable, 
and can be aajusted 
with perfect ease. 
No wear or tear, 
and can be put on 
any sleeve-button. 


** THE BENEDICT.”’ 





Ed 


(PATENT.) 


Benedict Brothers, 


BENEDICT BUILDING, 

Broadway and Cortlandt St., 
NEW YORK. 

BENEDICT’S TIME. 


Trade Mark. 
ESTABLISHED 1821. 
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FACIAL BLEMISHES. 
lame st e no ~ shi orld fo > treat- 
ov Sk 80 a pee $~-- Big Jonn H. 
Wooxtbury, "Dern ratologist, 127 W. 42d St., N.Y. 


City, tnventor of Woc Somvar’e Wassar: Goan 





Send 10c. for sample and 150-page book on Dermatology. 
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MUSICALLY SPEAKING. 
Mr. Jonstnc—‘‘I could jes’ die lis’nin’ to yo’ play, Miss Edif. What wuz dat yo’s jes’ fin- 
ished playin’ :” 
Miss Epirr—‘ Dat wuz by ‘ Patty Woski.’ Did yo’ like it ?’ 
Mr. Jonstnc—* Yes ; but I didn’ think dat. any Irish trash could write music like dat.’ 


ATLANTIC GOAST LINE, ean 
urexes™° FLORIDA ano CUBA. 


SHORT ROUTE 
rromM New York, Washington, 
Richmond, Norfolk, 
> Aiken, S. C., Augusta,. Macon 
and liddle Georgia, 
Charleston, Savannah, Thomasville. 








On: y LINE RUNNING 


SOLID TRAINS 
BETWEEN 


NEW YORK AND FLORIDA, 


AND ONLY LINE 


NEW YORK to AIKEN, S. C., 





| Through Pullman in Cars, 
via Washington and Richmond, 
ON ALL TRAINS. 


e r 66 © : 
on Mew York and Florida Special,"’ 


Exclusively Pullman—between New York and St Augustine during the Season 1895-6. 


NIGHT OUT, == == == 
Boston to St. Augustine. 


WITHOUT CHANGE, 
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For Winter 


Apply to Foll i 
Excursion Tickets to ALL GEORGIA AND FLORIDA RESORTS, Silcee of tee taes 


229 Broadway, New York. 31 South 3d St., Philadelphia. 300 Washington St., Boston. 
107 East German St., Baltimore. 601 Pennsylvania Ave.; Washington, D. C. 








T. M. EMERSON, Traffic Manager. H. M. EMERSON, Ass‘t G. P. A 














“IT have always traveled over your road in preference to any other, because by careful com- 
parison with others, I have found not only that the road itself is far superior to any other, but 
the table and the service are in every respect the best of any road I have ever traveled on, The 
conductors, stewards, waiters and porters I have found to be uniformly courteous and attentive, 
adding greatly to the comfort of those who are obliged to travel as much as lam,”—Zwxtract from 
letter received from one of Chicugo’s leading business men, 
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YAMER CAS GREATEST RAILROAD: 
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COPYRIGHT, 1895, BY GEORGE H. DANIELS, GENERAL PASSENGER AGENT FOR THE NEW YORK CENTRAL & HUOSON RIVER RAILROAD CO, 
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GO HOME rrom 
. « -« CALIFORNIA wr iso 


in a leisurely way, via the 


SHAST Avs 
NORTHERN PACIFIC 
ROUTE. 





Ce r 








Send Six CEntTs for 
Tourist Literature. 
CHAS. S. FEE, Gen. Pass. Agent, 
ST. PAUL, nes 


New Orleans, — 
Florida and 
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are brought within easy reach from 
Northern Cities by using the fine 


trains of the scenic and historic 


ueen and rescent oute 





BECA US F The reasons of the superiority of the QUEEN AND CRESCENT as 
| a tourists line lie in the fact that itisa hundred miles shorter than 
@ any other line from Cincinnati to the principal Southern Cities 
it is a rock-ballast, block-signal, electrically equipped Railway, running Pullman Safety Vestibule 
Gas-Lighted and Steam-Heated trains, The schedules of these superb limited trains are unequaled 
by any other line. All this is added to by the fact that for scenic and historic interest, the QUEEN 
AND CRESCENT stands unapproached. Be sure your tickets read, QUEEN AND CRESCENT ROUTE, 
W. C. RINEARSON, G. P, A., Cincinnati, 0. 
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AN OFFER WORTH CONSIDERING. 


‘“Don’r yer want ter buy a Saint Bernar’ pup, mum? Yer can’t get lost in the 
=. ae ’ on : 9 ’ 
snow, mum, if yer hav’ him with yer.’ 


REE%Soe%: Sweet Home” Soar 


Your Choice of Premiums. “Chautavguan osk 


MOST POPULAR EVER MADE. 

Number in use exceeds any other one article of furniture. Has 
gladdened half a million hearts. Solid Oak throughout, hand- 
rubbed finish. Very handsome carvings. It stands 5 ft. high, is 
2% ft. wide, writing bed 24 inches deep. Drop leaf closes and 


locks. A brass rod for curtain. 
It ean be pajusted 
anc 


“ UA? og CLINING Sarita meine 
CysvTsve Rocker” RE CHAIR. eigeehet ee oe 


uxurious. ease and com- 

fort. Itis built of oak, polished antique finish, with beaptrully grained three- 

ly veneer back. The seat, head and foot rests are upholstered with silk plush 

n crimson, old_red, tobacco brown, old gold, bruc or olive, as desired. It is vcry 
strong and perfectly simple in construction. It is fully guaranteed. 


“Cp pv TAUQls 6 HEATER 


IIeats a large room in coldest weather, will quickly boil a kettle 
or fry a_stexk. Very large Central Draft, Round Wick, Brass 
Burner, heavy embossed Brass Oil Fount, richly nickel-plated. 
Holds one gallon, which burns 12 hours. Handsome Russia Iron 
Drum. Removable Top. Unites every good quality approved to date. 


Our soaps are sold entirely on their merits with a guarantee 
of purity. Thousands of families use them, and have for 
many years, in every locality, many in your vicinity. 
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OUR GREAT COMBINATION BOX. 





100 BARS “‘ SWEET HOME” SOAP ° - $5.00 1-4 DOZ. LARKIN’S TAR SOAP ° ° ° 45 
Enough to last an average family one full Infallible Preventive of dandruff. 
year. For all laundry and household pur- Unequaled for washing ladies’ hair. 


poses it has no superior. 1-4 DOZ. SULPHUR SOAP ‘ 3 45 


10 BARS WHITE WOOLEN SOAP . ° ° -70 . . 
A perfect soap for flannels. 1 Berrie, 1S. eee Sane . -30 


A unequaled laundry luxury. Soothing. Cures chapped skin. 

1-4 DOZ. MODJESKA COMPLEXION SOAP ‘ -60 ; ESKA TOOTH 
Exquisite for ladies and children. I POrTLE meee aN os kage: 25 
A matchless beautifier. sweetens the breath. J 


1-4 DOZ. OLD ENGLISH CASTILE SOAP : -30 | 1 PACKET SPANISH ROSE SACHET seed .20 
1-4 DOZ. CREME OATMEAL TOILET SOAP . -25 | 1 STICK NAPOLEON SHAVING SOAP ... -10 
1-4 DOZ. ELITE GLYCERINE TOILET SOAP . -25 | THE CONTENTS, BOUGHT AT RETAIL, COST $10.00 
PREMIUM WORTH AT RETAIL a - $10.00 
(You get the Premium you select Gratis.) $20.00 





for $10.00. 


Subscribers to this Paper may use the Goods 30 Days before Bill is Due. 





After trial you —the consumer — pay the usual retail value of the 
Soaps only. All middlemen’s profits accrue to you in a valuable pre- 
mium. ‘The manufacturer alone adds Value; every middleman adds 
Cost. The Larkin plan saves you /a/ the cost—saves you half the 
regular retail prices. Thousands of readers of this paper know these facts. 


If after thirty days’ trial you find all the Soaps, etc., of unexcelled quality and 
the Premium entirely satisfactory and as represented, remit $10.00; if not, notify 
us goods are subject to our order, we make no charge for what you have used. 


LLAMA MLNAMN MS LMM RL RMR LL LR LR LR LL LL LLL LLL PF HP LH AeAe LP PPP PSS SO Dee @ 
Many people prefer to send cash with order —it is not asked — but if you 
remit in advance, you will receive in addition to all extras named, a nice 
present for the lady of the house, and shipment day after order is received. 
Your money will be refunded without argument or comment if the Box or Pre- 
mium does not prove all expected. We guarantee the safe delivery of all goods. 
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Booklet Handsomely Illustrating other Premiums sent on request. 
THE LARKIN SOAP MFG. CO., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Nore—We are personally acquainted with Mr. Larkin, of the Soap Manufacturing Company of Buffalo ; 
have visited their factory ; have purchased and used their goods and received premiums offered, and we know 
that they are full value. The only wonder is that they are able to give so much for so little money. The 
Company are perfectly reliable.— /he Evangelist. 


Bstab. 1875. Incor. 1892. 








A better Cocktail at home than is served over any bar in the World. 


HE CLUB = 
I et LS 


MANHATTAN, MARTINI, 
WHISKEY, HOLLAND GIN, 
TOM GIN, VERMOUTH and YORK. 


We guarantee these Cocktails to be made 
of absolutely pure and well matured liquors 
and the mixing equal to the best cocktails 
served over any bar in the world. Being 
compounded in accurate proportions, they 
will always be found of uniform quality. 

Connoisseurs agree that of two cocktails 
made of the same material and propor- 
tions, the one which is aged must be 
better. 

Try our YORK. Cocktail—made without 
any sweetning—dry and delicious, 

Yor sale on the Dining and Buffet Cars 
of the principal railroads of the U. 8. 

“ AVOID IMITATIONS. 
For Sale by all Druggists and Dealers. 


See SCG. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Props., 
39 Broadway, N. Y., Hartford, Conn, 20 Piccadilly, W, London, Eng, 
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Pocket 3 
Kodaks $5= 


» «= For Christmas 


HE POCKET KODAK does all that a larger camera 
C will do and does it as well—but on a smaller scale. Takes 
a roll of film for 12 pictureS puscuees 

114x2 inches and makes such 
perfect negatives that enlarge- 
ments can be made to any size. 
Covered with fine leather. Perfect 
in workmanship. Rich and 
dainty in finish. 

mer snye bar we . =. 134x Zim, : ar 
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EASTMAN KODAK CO. 


Sample photo and booklet 
vor two 2-cent stamps. 


ROCHESTER, N, ¥. 


MADE WITH POCKET KODAK, 





Comfort's 
Sake 


as well as for strength, du- 
rability, and superiority of 
construction, you should 
ride upon the 





poor 
wheel is 
like a poor 
horse—it costs 
more than it’s worth 
to keep it. In the Mon- 
ARCH the necessity of re- 
pair has been reduced to a 
minimum. Its strength, lightness 
and beauty make it amarvelofmod-3 | 
ern mechanical skill. The | 


MONARCH 


is undoubtedly king of bicycles. A 
wheel that you can depend upon in 


an Suneegeeey Made in 4 models. 
$85 & $100. Send for Monarch book, 
MONARCH CYCLE MFG. CO., 
Lake and Halsted Sts., 
CHICAGO. 
Branches— New York. 
San Francisco, Port- 
land, Salt Lake 
















Sterling Bicycle 


Nothing to get out of repair 










“Built like a Watch" 


Send for Catalog .. .. 


Sterling Cycle Works, 
Wabash Ave. and 
Van Buren St., 


CHICAGO. 


Schoverling, Daly & Gales, 
302 Broadway, New York. 


Piaass 


~e—_ $85.00. 
Maximum Strength. Minimum Weight. 


It requires a corps of scientific men to Construct a bicycle that will meet the demands of the 
modern rider. We have the best men in the world in each department—steel experts, mechanical 
experts, superintendént, master mechanic, ete.—the largest and most thorough!y modern bicycle 
plant in the .world—buy the best of high-grade material, regardless of cost, and make every part 
under our own roof—hence we know we are right in warrantee the Waveney St be the neat bicycle 

Ww egardiess of price. Do you want the best ur catalogue is free by mail, 
pias tates ei ' F INDIANA BICYCLE CO., Indianapolis, Ind., U. S. A. 


* DIRT DEFIES THE KING.” THEN) : 


SAPOLIO 


IS GREATER THAN ROYALTY ITSELF, 
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A New Cure for Asthma. 


MEDICAL science at last reports a positive 
cure for Asthma in the Kola plant, found on 
the Congo River, West Africa. So great is 
their faith in its wonderful curative powers, 
the Kola Importing Company, 1164 Broadway, 
New York, are sending out large trial cases of 
the Kola Compound free to all sufferers from | 
Asthma. Send your name and address on | 
postal-card, and they will send vou a trial case 
by mail free. * 


HIS ONLY OBJECTION. 


‘*T LOVE to hear you talk, my dear,” said Mr. 
Bickers to his wife, when she paused to take 
breath at the end of the second column of a 
curtain-lecture, ‘* but your volubility is really a 
reflection on my wisdom.” 

** How so ?” 

** Because a word to the wise is sufficient.”— 
Judge. 


MANDOLINS 


are getting very popular now amongst our young folks, 
ladies particularly. It seems most everybody knows 
the mstrument. It is real easy to become a player, 
even without a teacher, for there are instruction books 
very explicit by which anyone can learn to play in a 
very short time 

The price of instrument has been reduced consider- 
able, and it is astonishing how cheap real good in- 
struments are offered. 

The most notable firm of New York mannfacturers 
is Hartmann Bros. & Reinhard who received high- 
est awards for their make of finest mandolins at the 
World's Fair. They are making probably the most 
elaborate mandolins in the world, costing $110 to 
$500 a piece. Also on zithers and guitars this firm 
has the very best reputation. 








FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS! 


Mrs. Winstow's SootHine Syrup has been used 
for over FIF' Y YEARS by MILLIONS of MOTHERS 
for their CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING, with 
PERFECT SUCCESS. It SOOTHES the CHILD. 
SOFTENS the GUMS, ALLAYS all PAIN, CURES 
WIND CULIC. and is the best remedy for DIAR- 
RHA. Sold by druggists in every part of the world. 
Be sure and ask for ‘**Mrs. Winslow's Soothing 
Syrnp.*’ and take no other kind. Twenty-five cents 
a bottle. 


AneosturA Birters indorsed by physicians and 
chemists for purity and wholesomeneas. 


Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup 


has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their childreu while teething, with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the guns, 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best rem- 
edy for diarrhaa. Sold by druggists in every part 
of the world ; twenty-five cents a bottle. 


Ir wonld be idle to attempt to prove the poveieate 
of the Sohmer Piano. Every child in the United 
States and Canada knows the Sohmer. 


Every Man Should Read This. 


Ir any young, old, or middle-aged man, suffering 
from nervous debility, lack of vigor, or weakness 
from errors or excesses, will inclose stamp to me, I will 
send him the prescription of a genuine, certain cure 
free of cost; no humbug, no deception. It is cheap, 
simple, and perfectly safe and harmless. I will send 
you the correct prescription and you can buy the 
remedy of me or prepare it yourself. just as you 
choose. The prescription I send free, just as [ agree 
todo. Address, Mr. Tuomas Barnes, lock-box 626, 
Marshall, Michigan. 






























A bath with this 
soap has a sweeten~ 
ing effect which is 
delightful. Pimples, 


black- 

heads GONSTANTINE’S 
and __ PINE TAR SOAP 
» «pica, SA (Persian Healing) 
tions 

vanish when it’s 
used. Nothing bet- 
ter for the every 


day toilet. 
Sold by druggists. 


000 


ALL THE HIGHEST QUALITIES OF TONE AND 
CONSTRUCTION ARE UNITED IN THE FAMOUS 


“GEMUNDER” 


ART VIOLINS, GUITARS 
and MANDOLINS ... 


Test them. 











So conceaed by the greatest artists. 
Caracocue Free. Address, 


AUGUST GEMUNDER & SONS, 
13 East 16th Street, New York, 


GlaRechester 





Devi asic 











8.000 Varktles in 
Dresden, Wrought Iron, 
and Cegs Banquet Lamps, 


For Wedding and Xmas 


PRESENTS 


America’s _ representative 
Lamp. Purebase ne other. 
Insist. on seeing the stamp ; none genu- 
ine without it. 

PRICES TO SUIT ALL. 
OIL HEATERS at $5.00 EACH. 
himney used. Portable and hand- 
sie. Becing Is Believing. 


THE ROCHESTER LAMP CO. 











 FAnSLAY'Sr| New Yorke 


icura 


FOR THE 


HAIR 


and 


SKIN 


a Single application of Cuticura (ointment), 
the great skin cure, clear the scalp and hair of 
crusts, scales, and dandruff, allay itching, soothe 
irritation, stimulate the hair follicles, and nour- | 
ish the roots, thus producing Luxuriant Hair, | 
witha clean, wholesome scalp, when all else fails. 


Sold throughout the world, and especially by English and 
American chemists in al! the ocean cities. British deprt: 
F. Newsery & Sons,1, King Edward-st., london. Potter 
Deve & Cuem. Corp., Sole Props, Boston, U. 8. A. 


PINKE’S MINIATURE 







THES TEARNS 


Price ONE HUNDRED 
Rippes BY THOUSANDS 
i, Apmirep py MILLIONS 





STEARNS SPECIAL? 125 
STEARNS TANDEM *150- 


E-C-STEARNS 5 (© 


SYRACUSI NSN: 








The Tinkham Cycle Co., Agents, 306-310 W. soth St., N. Y. 





AROMATIC Mae 
Ce | RUSSIAN Webster's 227"°" 
| BATE cee International 
CORPULENCY ana |$ Vasa” Dictionary 
NERVOUSNESS 9 STANDARD of nine-tenths of the Schoolbooks. 


STANDARD of U.S. Government Printing Office. 
SSTANDARD of United States Supreme Court. 

x The One Great Standard Authority, 
So writes Justice Brewer. 


at HOME. 
3 ey Send for Circular. 
1179 Third Avenue, New York. 


PRICE, $15.00, COMPLETE. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
Publishers, 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass., U.S. A. 
ag Send for free prospectus con- 


taining specimen pages, etc. Do not 
buy cheap reprints of old editions. 


Oa Essence 
RHINE « VIOLETS 


(Name Registered. ) 
THE QUEEN OF PERFUMES 


If you want a real Violet 
Perfume, be sure you get 


‘No. 4711 Rhine Violets” 


It is not a combination of 

other scents, but is abso- 

lutely true to the flower. 
Cut this advertisement 

out and show it to your 

dealer. 

MULHENS & KROPFF, New York, U.S. Agents. 


New York Ciry, Oct. 14, 1892. 
Mr. Perer D. PINKE. 

Dear Sir:—I.have continuvusly made use of your 
“ Vapor Bath Apparatus” for years, and have been well 
pleased with the results. I cheerfully recommend it to 
the profession. Yours very truly, 

LOUIS WALDSTEIN, M.D., 
450 Madison Ave., New York City. aivabel 





SEND FOR A ’'96 CATALOC OF 


Kemington 
Bicycles. 


New Modeis - - = 






New Improvements - 


REMINGTON ARMS CO, 
New York City, 








313°315 Broadway, 





Don’t Injure 
Your Face 
With a Poor Razor. 


You cannot afford to do it. 


Every gentleman enjoys, and should enjoy, 
the luxury of a fine razor. 

The cost between a cheap razor and the elegant 
Electric is too trifling to be considered in 
such an important article of the toilet, 


Try this Razor 
on 






Your 





Desa Parcaied, August 2th, 189s, 


There is no cheap foreign or domestic razor can 
compare with it. We guarantee every blade. 


They are the best that can be produced in the 
world. Every first-class hardware dealer in 
America carries them in stock. 


Insist upon this brand, and take no other, 


THE ELECTRIC CUTLERY CO., 
NEWARK, N. J. 


HARTMANN BROS. & REINHARD, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


HIGH-GRADE MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 
Received highest award at the World’s 
Fair, Chicago, Ill., on 

MANDOLINS, 
ZITHERS, 
GUITARS, ETC, 


Largest assortment of Instruments 
of every description. Banjos, Violins, 
Autoharps, Music Boxes, Accordions, 
etc. Finest Strings and Fittings. 

WOOD AND LEATHER CASES. 


Oar $5 (attits are the best ever of 

fered. Either Man 
dolin, Banjo, Guitar, Violin or Zither, 
including Instruction-Book and Felt 
Bag, sent well-packed by Express on 
receipt of amount. 





FACTORY : 106 CAMBRIDGE AVENUE, 
JERSEY City, N. J. 
OFFICE AND SALESROOM : 
225 BOWERY, NEW YORK. 


Catalogue mailed free on application. 








Frederick J. Lewis & Company, 
STOCK BROKERS, 


744 Broapway, Corner of Astor Place, New York. 





Orders for securities executed for investment or 
on margin, at the New York Stock, Produce, and 
Cotton Exchanges, and the Chicago Board of Trade. 
| A general brokerage business transacted. 
Correspondence or a personal interview invited. 

Daily market report on application. 





Should know how child bearing can be 


Re ReneS. 
effected without PAIN or DANGER and 
cure their ilis. Send for sealed inform 
| ation. 4 WONDERFUL DISCOVERY. 
| Ze DR.J.H.DYE, Buffalo, N.Y. 








Tobacco users, think a moment of the state of 
your body,runa fewsteps and you’re exhausted. 


That’s Tobacco at Work on Your Heart. 


Hold out your hand and watch it tremble, trifles 
irritate you. Can’t think steadily and have an 
all gone feeling without tobacco in your mouth. 


That’s Tobacco at Work on Your Nerves. 


Your vigor, the power to do the right thing 
at the right time, is slipping away. 


That’s Tobacco at Work on Your Manhood. 


Don't Tobacco 
Spit and Smoke 
Your Life Away 


when you can easily and forever destroy that nerve- 
craving and eliminate nicotine from your system 
with No-To-Bac. Are you one of the tens of thou- 
sands of tobacco users who want 10 stop and can't 
for a day without actual suffering? To you we say 
truthfully you will find relief in 


<at> 


FR VSVELaG 





cs 
Guaranteed 


O-TOBAC a a a 





¥™ 


_ What better proof can be offered than the sale of over a million boxes in three years. Buy from drug- 
gists anywhere, they are all authorized to sell under a guarantee to cure. Written guarantee sent on request. 
: Start today and see how quickly No-To-Bac kills the desire for tobacco, steadies the nerves, increases 
weight, makes the blood pure and rich, tingling with new life and energy. Gloomy days will be gone; the 
sunshine will be brighter. The old man in feeling is made young again and- -happy. 
Sample of No-To-Bac, a Booklet with Written Guarantee of Cure mailed free. Address 


THE STERLING REMEDY CO., 


NO-TO 
BAC 





Chicago, Montreal, Can., New York. 
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AT THE CAKE-WALK. 


tastus, I wish yo’ wouldn’ chaw terbacker an blow de flute at de 


‘* Fo’ de lan’ sake, ” 
same time.” 


A NOVEL AND USEFUL HOLIDAY CIFT. 


Lebman’s Heaters, 


FOR CARRIAGES AND SLEIGHS. 


Over 75,000 in actual use. 








12 Hours Heat at a cost of 2 cents. Send for circular and price-list. 


LEHMAN BROS., 
10 BOND STREET, 


1858-1895. 


MACY. 


13th to 14th St. 


NEW YoRE. 





Sixth Ave., 


B 


CALIFORNIA WINES. 


BRANDIES.~ OLIVE OIL. 
PRONOUNCED BY CONNOISSEURS 


SUPERIOR 1 |MPORTED. 
SOLD BY ALL CROCERS.AND WINE MERCHANTS. 


RY 7,72) FOR PR 


38th Opening 


Holida 
y ACIFIc COAST WINE Co., 
OLDEST WINE GROWERS OF CALIFORNIA. 


Goods. “ MAIN OFFICE 849 BROADWAY 


BRANCH, i496 THIRD AVEJNEN YORK. 








Never Such a Magnificent 
Assortment. 


PAADDADEOLPORBDABAIDOADS arag 


olin 
Christmas 


Dinner 


Should be Cooked with a 


Maryland Roaster and Baker. 


Saves Care and Labor. 

Roasts Meat, Poultry and Game without loss of any 
nutritious qualities. BAKES BREAD BEAUTIFULLY. 
Three Sizes, Nos. 10, 11, 12, suitable for Stoves Nos. 6, 
7and8. Prices, $1, $1.25 and $1.50 each. Ask » 
your dealer forthem. If you cannot procure them, 4 
send the amount to the manufacturers, who deliver 
same east of Mississippi River, express charges paid. > 
FREE.,.—Our Illustrated Circular and Price List. 






Never Such Facilities for 
Serving You. 


Low Prices. 


TOYS, DOLLS, GAMES, 
FANCY GOODS, BOOKS, 
JEWELRY, DIAMONDS, 


AND 


EVERYTHING ror 
EVERYBODY. 


At20%to50% lessthan 
elsewhere. 


Never Such Phenomenally : 
; 


MATTHAI, INGRAM & CO., 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
weveveVvV VEE VV EES 
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BREAKFAST—SUPPER, 


EPPS’S 


QRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BOILING WATER OR MILK. 





THE 


Gems of theTropics BA 


> The new full-powered steel — 
= steamers of the WARD LINE sa ZB 
— as follows: Havana, ( ge a Foe 
pico, Mexico, every Wednesday and 

Saturday. Progreso, Vera Cruz and Mexican A 
every Saturday. Nassau, N. P., Santiago and Cien- 
fuegos, every other Thursday. These tours and 
their combinations offer unrivaled attractions. 
Steamers have electric lights and bells, all improve- 
ments, with an unexcelled cuisine. Nassau has the 


best hotel in the West Indies, and 
cable communication with the Y 
CY United States. Excursion S 
oP, tickets, $60 and upwards, Ss 








THE CELEBRATED 


SOHMER 


Pianos are the Best. 
Warerooms: 149-155 E. 14th St., New York. 


CauTion.—The buying public will please not con 
A laxative, refreshing found the Soumer Piano with one of a similarly 
fruit lozenge, sounding name of cheap grade. Our name spells— 


James E.Ward & Co., ||3 Wall St., New York. 
very agreeable to take, for | 
Constipation, S—0-— H— MM E— = 


Beautiful descriptive 
books FREE. 








hemorrhoids, bile, 
loss of a ppetite, astric 
and intestinal troubles and 


eudache arising 
from them. 


E. GRILLON 
GRILLON «:: 33 Bue = apemiven, Paris. 
Druggiste, 


- “ ROYAL SHORTHAND. fe 


Specially porunees for H. R. H. the Prince of 
Wales and H . H. the Princess Louise for use 
in keeping thee’ ‘diaries. Taught personally or by 
mail in from 10 to 20 days by the author. 

Ma. Orrver McEwan, 120 East 59th Street, New York, 
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, The_ Berkshire Hills 
Sanatorium, 

Ke anerot 

vs, fvaTe~o oF 


INSTITUTION 













C{GARETTES 


LITTLE 
CIGARS. 


ALL IMPORTED 
TOBACCO. 


HIGHEST IN PRICE, 
FINEST IN QUALITY. | 















An Institution for the Scientific Treatment of 


Cancer 


Tumors, and all forms of Malignant Growths, 


25c. a Bundle 

; a a Bundle. pete stra THE USE OF THE KNIFE. 
° e have never failed to effect a permanert 

Trial Package in Pouch by mail for 25e. cure where we have had a reasonable 


opportunity. 








H. ELLIS & CO., Baltimore. Md. Book and circulars giving description of Sanatorium, 
THE AMERICAN TOBACCO CO., Successor. Treatment, Terms, and References, free. 
DRS. W.E BROWN & SON, North Adams, Mass. 
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An important ; 
trifle — The 
DeLONG Patent 
Hook and Eye 
and trifles make 


perfection. 
\ 


ras BRANCHES 


vephanies 
Colored == == == 
Transparent -- 


Glass - 


Pictures. 


Most magnificent decoration for win- 
dows, transoms, skylights, etc. Very 
thoughtful Holiday and 
Illustrated Cata- 
Costly 
paintings no longer the monopoly of 





, 
a 


See that 


hump? i 


Richardson 
& DeLong Bros., 
Puiledelp ia. 


er 
Constable AaCo. 


Rich Laces. 


Bridal Veils, Hontton, Venetian Potni, 
Renazssance and Duchesse Collars. 


Lace Handi kerchiefs. 


Lace Flounces, Trimming Laces, Em- 
broidered Handkerchiefs. 





appropriate, 
Wedding Presents. 
logue on application. glass 
the wealthy 


Showrooms, 


See eeeeereesee 


905 Broadway. 


\ 
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MURRAY ALL 








Novelties in 
Parisian Lace Neckwear. | 


Mousseline de Sote, Grenadines, Chif- 
fons, Gazes, Nets, and Veilings. 


FEATHER BOAS. 


Proadvoay K 1906 ot. | 


NEW YORK. 


HAPPINESS ASSURED, 


Dr. Williams’ Indian Pile Ointment will cure 
kinds of Piles. It gives instant relief. Dr. W dh) 
Indian Pile Ointment is prepared on!y for Piles and 
nothing else. Every box is guaranteed ay a4 
lruggists, sent by mail, for 50c. and $1.00 

Ww. ILLIAMS M’F’G CO., Prop’s, C leveland, = 








The Land of Sunshine 
Fruit and Flowers,” 


ALIFORNIA 


AND THE LOVELIES 


Winter Resort 


——ON THIS CONTINENT 





is reached via 

















a, D.L. DOWD’S HEALTH EXERCISER | 
7. For Gentlemen, Ladies, Youths: athlete | 
f or invalid. Complete gymnasium; takes 
aurerm 61n. of floor room; new, scientific, dura- 
Cremer bie, cheap. Indorsed by 100,000 physl- 
cians, lawyers, clergymen, editors and 
others now usingit. Llllugtrated circa- 
lar, 40 engravings, free. Address D. L, 
DOWD, Scientific Physical and Vocal 
Culture, 9 East 14th Street, New York. 


GreavaneRcan LADI ES ! ! 


Do you like a cup of Good Teat 
If so send this “Ad” and 15c. in 
stamps and we wil! mail you a 1-4 lb. 

f= ego Best Tea Imported. Any 
CemMPANY kind you may select. Good Jn- 
comes, Big Premiums, etc. Teas, 
eee Baking Powder and Spices. 


UNION 
PACIFIC 











KS 
<0, s pictoR™Y 


FROM 


Omaha or Gouncil Bluffs 


: 673 Hours 


FROM KANSAS CITY 


123 Hours 


ALL COMPETITION DISTANCED., 


E. DICKINSON, E. L. LOMAX, 
General Manager. Gen'l Pass, and Tkt. Agt, 


OMAHA, NEB. 





Send for forme, ntion “ Lesiie’s Week! 
TH ‘GREAT yee AN TEA 
#6 oO. Box 2, & 33 Vesey &t., New York. 








Erie Bicycles 


Have Won Popularity. 


Erie Bicycles 


Scientific Model. 


Erie Bicycles $75 


Absolutely sICycl 
Send for 


Erie Bicycles = 2/7... 


QUEEN CITY CYCLE CO., Buffalo, N.Y. 
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ORR TAEL! PANTIE IT 
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MODEST. 


Mrs. WINTERBLOOM (at the Van Twiller subscription dance}—‘* Now that we have a quiet 
moment to ourselves, away from the glare, do tell me, my dear Colonel Alpenstock, one of your 


stories of dreadful exposure.” 4 ; 
COLONEL ALPENSTOCK (the great Arctic explorer, looking into the next room)—-** I should 


think, madam, your daughters could outdo me at that sort of thing, you know.” 


Me eee ee 


A Cold in the Head. 


The quickest way 
to get rid of it — the 
simplest and surest -— 
no bother, no trouble 


alva-cea 


(TRADE-MARK) 





It cures Catarrh. It relieves at once all 
pains and aches and inflammation. It cures 
Piles, Burns, Wounds, Toothache, 

Skin Diseases, Neuralgia, Rheumatism, 


Sore Throat, Sore Muscles, Earache. 


Two sizes, 25 and 50 cents. At druggists’, or by mail, 
Tue Branpretu Co., 274 Canal St., New York. 
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“1847” 


To be Happy—Play 


| THE " 
?p OPUS Ne 





Copyright, 1885, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cin’tt. 


Every lot of Ivory Soap is carefully 
analyzed, and comparisons are made with 
analyses of the popular castile and toilet 
soaps. Ivory Soap contains less of im- 
purities, less of free alkali and more real 
soap than any of them; that is why it can 
be used without injury to the rose leaf 





skin of the baby, to the sheerest of linens 


“ve 


or to the daintiest of laces. 





THE MODELS FOR 
1896 ARE READY 
NOW. If it is your desire 
to confer all possible hap- 
piness for the coming year 
} upon some dear one, here 
is the opportunity. 
& we & a 
No pleasure like bicycling. 
OQ No bicycle like Columbia. 


” ift of ifts fo 
yd wa Ct ae ee 4a 


HE BEAUTIFUL ART CATALOGUE, describing and pic- 
turing all Columbia and Hartford Bicycles, can be had for the 
asking by visiting any Columbia agent, or it will be mailed 

for two two-cent stamps by the Pope Manufacturing Co., 

Publishing Dep’t, Hartford, Conn. & % SF SS SH EF 
HE COLUMBIA DESK CALENDAR is also ready. By 

mail for five two-cent stamps. Address Calendar Dep’t, Pope 
‘Manufacturing Co., Hartford,Conn. & % SF SF wt 


HE PRICES OF COLUMBIAS AND HARTFORDS are 
the same to everybody alike—${00 for Columbias, $150 for 
Columbia Tandems, $80, $60 or $50 for Hartfords. vt 8 


POPE MANUFACTURING CO. 
Factories and General Offices 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


Branch Stores and Agencies in almost every city and town. If Columbias 
are not properly represented in your vicinity let us know. 











Rogers 
bros. 


Silver Plate 
that Wears 


Make 
7. sure of 
& the ‘'1847” 
if you wish 
the genuine 
original Rog- 
ers Silverware, 


Meriden 
Bnitannia 
Company 


MERIDEN, CONN. 
go8 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK, 


‘HALMA 


SHOULD BE IN EVERY HOME. 
JUST THE THING FOR A HOLIDAY PRESENT. 


For Sale Everywhere. 





“ 
av 





- 


E. I. HORSIAN, Publisher, 341 Broadway, N.Y. 


FOR YOUR HOLIDAY PRESENTS 
REM! Purel!Dexicious!!! 














ALWAYS AN ACCEPTABLE PRESENT. 
863 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Mail orders receive prompt and careful attention. 
« > 
Timely Warning. 
The great success of the chocolate preparations of 
the house of Walter Baker & Co. (established 
_ in 1780) has led to the placing on the market 
Ey many misleading and unscrupulous imitations 
of their name, labels, and wrappers. Walter 
Baker & Co. are the oldest and largest manu- 
facturers of pure and high-grade Cocoas and 
Chocolates on this continent. No chemicals are 
used in their manufactures. 


Consumers should ask for, and be sure that 
they get, the genuine Walter Baker & Co.’s goods. 


WALTER BAKER & CO., Limited, 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 




























“WHEN THE GREEN COMES BACK” 
all thoughts return again to wheels and 
wheeling. You. are bothered about 
Curistmas Girts. What better thana 





PYRIGHTED, 1896, 





RAMBLER BICYCLE? ? BARBOUR BROS. CO. 
Catalogue upon application. 
GORMULLY & JEFFERY MFG. Co. BARBOUR’S 
Chicago. Boston Washington. New York. ® - ° 
Brooklyn. Detroit. Coventry, Ene. Prize Needlework Series, No. 4. 
—-— os — —— - Just Issued — 150 Pages — Profusely Illustrated. 
3 TEW and Practical information about the Letest De- 
EARL & WILSONW’S signs in Lace Making. Embroidery and Needlework 





in. Barbour’s Prize Needlework. Series, No. 4. 








Ni : INEN COL! Ss Ss It isa marked advance over its predecessors 8 

VA ENS “is : . 10 : ARS AND CUFFS Nos. 1, 2 and 3—a practical guide for either the beginner 
vA ARE THE BEST” or the accomplished worker. 

FOR SALE EVERYV . ; 150 pages—with illustrations, all of actual working 

VN SALE CV SY VV ERE designs—the personal contributions of the brightest 


needleworkers from all parts of the country—several 





You don’t drink Cocoa 
because you can’t digest it. 


HIL 


If 
limbs, use an 


LIPS’ > 
| Cater eyey 


Will not distress 
and is a delicious food drink. 


cesT. 





_ BEAR IN MIND—Not one of 
tions is as good as the genuine. 





you want a sure relief for pains in the back, side, chest, or 


Allcock’s 





Color Plates—Lace Curt 

with Barbour’s Thread 

Book, No. 4, mailed to any address on 
receipt of 10 cents. 


ains illustrated—and all made 


’ Books Nos. 1,2 and 8, each represent 
> ing the best designs of their respective 
years, 10 cents each, 


Porous 





axiom See that all your Linen Thread 
P] t wa saneias on Frodsmart. i: 
as er THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 
: _ ¥ hi Iphia Chi Cincinnall 
the host ot counterfeits and imita- ae oe —T sak aa fusiien’ : 































MANUFACTURERS, IDIPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


Bicycles, Guns,_— 








Revolvers, 
SPORTING GOODS, Etc. 





¢ 


NEW LOVELL HAMIIERLESS GUN. Price $36. Every Gun Fully Warranted. For Close, 
Hard Shooting it Has No Equal. Fine English Stub Steel Barreis ; English Walnut Stock ; Pistol Grip; 


Finely Checkered ; Automatic Safety, Straight Flat Mottled Rib. All parts interchangeable. » SRE 


CELEBRATED ASIERICAN ARIIS CO. SEMI-HAMMERLESS DOUBLE GUN. Price $30. A 
model of Beauty, Symmetry and Durability combined ; Embodies every leading feature and improvement ; 
Machine-made throughout; All parts interchangeable ; Shooting qualities unsurpassed ; Finely proportioned 
and finished. Made in 12-gauge only. Assorted weights. 


NEW BAKER DOUBLE BARREL BREECH-LOADING GUN. Price $25. A Perfect Gun at a 
moderate price. The ‘‘ New Baker” cannot be excelled for Close, Hard, Long-range Shooting, in the Field 


rat the Trap, by any Gun made, regardless of price. 


Any of above sent C. O. D. on receipt of $5.00 to Guarantee Express Charges. 


NEW SAFETY HASIMERLESS REVOLVER. Price $6. A Single, Double 
Action, and Hammerless Revolver combined. Every modern improvement Fully guaran- 
teed. 32 and 38 caliber. The only absolutely Safety Hammerless Revolver on the Market 
Sent by mail, Post-paia, on receipt of Price 


THE WILLIAMS’ TYPEWRITER excels in Speed, Durability, Simplicity and 
Ease of Manipulation. VISIBLE WRITING an accomplished fact. The ribbon, the 
greatest source of annoyance in typewriters, entirely done away with. Send for 
Catalogue. 


STAR AUTOSIATIC BUSINESS FASTENER for every Business Man. Saves Time and Money. 
it is to want it, and to want it is to buy it. Price, with Box of Staples, $2.00. 


To see 





DIAMOND 
“ ExceL BICYCLEs. 


These two lines of Cycles fill every possible demand from Gentlemen, Ladies, Boys and 
Girls. The Lovell Diamond of 1896 is an exceptional Machine. Unexcelled by any Bicycle 
that ever has been made ; recognized as the leading high-grade Wheel of the year in Perfect 
Construction, Finish, Lightness and Durability. The Excel Bicycle is offered this coming 
season to supply those who want a lower-priced-Wheel. It is Well-made, Durable, and 
Richly Worth the Price at which it is offered. 








AGENTS FOR 
WILLIAMS’ TYPEWRITER 





Se) 


Bicycle Catalogue Free. 


2" AGENTS WANTED in all Cities and Towns where we have none. WRITE FOR PARTICULARS 


We wiil send for 10 Cents, in Stamps or Silver. the 


Lovell Catalogue, 


Just Out—New Illustrated. 








SKATES.—All kinds—Extension, Club, Clamp, Ice 
and Roller, for Boys, Girls or Adults. 

BASE-BALLS, Bats, Uniforms, Masks, Mitts, Bases 
and Everything in their Line. 

GYMNASIUM GOODS.—Clubs, Masks, Dumb-bells, 
Foils, Gloves, Weights, and Every Variety of Appa- 
ratus. 

POLICE OUTFITS, — Uniforms, Clubs, Badges, 
lwisters, Hooks, Irons, Revolvers, Calls, Buttons, 
etc. 

BICYCLES.—Lovell ‘‘ Diamond” and ‘‘ Excel” for 


Gents, Ladies, Boys and Girls. 


Joun P. LoveLt ARMs COoriPANy, 


147 Washington St., and 131 Broad St., BOSTON, MASS. 


BICYCLE SUNDRIES.—A Full and Complete Line 
of all Equipments. 

FISHING TACKLE.—Rods, Lines. Reels, Baskets, 
Suits, Boots, Flies, Floats, etc. 

CUTLERY.—Table Knives, Hunting Knives, Scissors, 
Carving Sets, Pocket Knives, Razors, ete. 

CAMMERAS.—Bull's-Eye and other Styles, also Pho- 
tographic Outfits and Supplies of Every Sort 

OPERA GLASSES, Field Glasses, Marine Glasses 
and all other Optical Goods. 


DOG COLLARS.—Dog Furnishings and a Full Line 
of Dog Medicines. 


Most Attractive, Complete and Finest Catalogue of 
Sporting Goods ever published. Revised, condensed and 
Prices Reduced. 











BACK PAGE NEW- CATALOGUE. 
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SEE-SAW. SEE-SAW. 3 >) 
Some Children see-saw all through their growing years betWee teh anc 
one day well and the next day ailing, poor and peevistf™ thit’ and weakiae” 

Sometimes babies start out in life full of wriggle and twist and vim,and do well for a 
year or two, when development is retarded. They grow pale and poor. Their ordinary food, 


even with the best care in preparation, is of no avail. It is the same story of poor assimilation. 
Nothing seems to nourish them until they take 





of Cod-Liver Oil and fiypophosphites. 


We have told our tale so many times that older mothers know it by heart, but there 
are always weak babies coming on, and they must be taken care of. Young mothers 
have much to learn before they give Scott’s Emulsion to their babies, and the older 


ones have surely forgotten their early lessons if their growing children are pale, anzemic, 
thin and listless. 


Scott’s Emulsion contains the essence of nourishment most needed when vitality is 
low. The consumptives of every land find new hope in it, and thin, emaciated adults 
always gain flesh and strength after taking it. It gives vitality, flesh, strength and the 
promise of health to persons of all ages. It is palatable. Children like the taste of it. 
That is why they do not look on it as medicine. 

Where is the woman who does not like to have her baby fat and chubby and cunning ? 
And where the woman who does not like to have rosy cheeks and plumpness herself? 
Scott & Bowne, New York. 51. 


All Druggists. 50 cents and 


email en erent ee ere, 























